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STATE OF ALABAMA. 

The beautifal emblematical figure on this page closes the bril- 
liant series of State scenes, designed expressly for us by Billings, 
which have been published in the Pictorial, eliciting the warmest 
commendation for their ingenuity and artistic skill. The State 
arms, which surmount the design, are simple—a map of the State, 
and a scroll of the constitution supported by fasces. The princi- 
pal object in the picture is a heavy ox-team loaded with cotton, 
and driven by a black wagoner—other wagons are seen winding 
their way in the distance. To the left we have a railway train, 
characteristic groups of figures, a steamer loaded with cotton, and 
a sailing schooner. The State is bounded north by Tennessee, 
east by Georgia, south by Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
west by Mississippi, and has an area of 50,722 square miles. De 
Soto and his followers, in 1541, were the first whites who visited 
this portion of the continent. In 1702, Bienville, a Frenchman, 
built a fort on Mobile Bay; and in 1711, the present site of Mo- 
bile was occupied. At the peace ot 1763, Alabama, with all the 
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French possessions east of the Mississippi, excepting New Orleans, 
came into the hands of the English. Until 1802, this State formed 
& part of Georgia; from this date it was included in Mississippi 
Territory till 1817, and, in 1819, was admitted into the Union. It 
ranks fourth in population among the Southern States, number- 
ing, By the census of 1850, 771,623. The Alleghany Mountains 
terminate in the north part of the State. The face of the country 
gradually declines from the north to the Gulf of Mexico. It is 
rich in mineral treasures, particularly in coal, iron, limestone and 
marble. The noble bays and rivers admirably fit the State for 
the prosecution of trade and commerce. Approaching within 
seven degrees of the tropics, it is allied in production with the tor- 
rid zone. The rivers seldom freeze in winter, and the heats of 
summer are mitigated by refreshing breezes from the gulf. A 
great portion of the soil is very rich, yielding more cotton—the 
great staple of the South—than any member of the confederacy. 
It also produces the usual cereals and other vegetables, tobacco, 
wine, silk. Indigo may be, and has been, cultivated here; but it 


has been abandoned because undersold by the foreign article. 
Comparatively little attention has been paid to manufactures, 
although, in 1850, 1022 manufacturing establishments were re- 
ported. Education is well provided for im this State. In 1850, 
there were five colleges. The free school system went into opera- 
tion early in 1854. The State university, located at Tuscaloosa, 
is in a very flourishing condition, with an annual income of $15,000. 
In 1850, there were sixty periodicals in the State, and 1373 
churches. There is a State penitentiary at Wetumpka, a State 
lunatic asylum at Tuscaloosa, an asylum for the blind at Mobile, 
and we believe an institution for the deaf and dumb has gone into 
operation. In 1850, there were four public libraries, with 3848 
volumes ; 32 school libraries, with 3500 volumes; 15 Sunday 
school libraries, with 5775 volumes, and five college libraries, with 
7500 volumes. The governor of Alabama is elected for two years 
by the people. The senate consists of 33 member, elected for four 
years, and the house of representatives ot 100 members. One halt 
of the senate is elected every two years. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE JEWELLED TALISMAN: 


—oR,— 
THE PURITAN AND CAVALIER. 


A TALE OF AMERICA AND ENGLAND IN THE TIME OF CHARLES II. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER 


As Redding entered the shop, he caught a glimpse of a young 
and beautiful woman, as she disappeared through an opposite 
door. He handed the Jew the opal, who started a little at sight 
of it, and eyed him rather keenly. 

“Who sent this ?” he asked. 

“ That will tell you,” replied Redding, and he put the piece of 
paper into Jeduthun’s hand, given him by Falkland. 

“It is well,” said he, when he had read it. “The gentleman 
spoke to me about a gem he wished to dispose of, but gave no 
description of it.” 

“My master told me he had written the price he demanded on 
the piece of paper I gave you.” 

“ He has, and I will give it.” 

Without saying more, the Jew counted the money and handed 
it to Redding. Having secured it about his person, he lingered a 
minute as if he wished to say something more, but finally turning 
abruptly away, left the shop. He had no sooner gone, than the 
Jew took the opal from the drawer where he had deposited it, and 
carefully examined it once more. 

“Tt is the same I gave to Abi, as a birthday gift, three years 
ago, which soon afterward she lost,” said he, speaking to himself. 

He then carefully enclosed it in a casket, which he put in his 
pocket. 

Harleigh, while Falkland had been thus taking measures to pro- 
cure by the means of the former’s gift to Alice, surreptitiously 
obtained by Mildred Dacres, the means of liquidating a gambling 
debt, had been brooding over the scene of the preceding evening. 
Although he so boldly denied to Falkland that Alice gave him the 
opal, with spirits depressed by the gloom of the prison, he could 
not refrain from looking at the matter through a medium that 
reflected the gloom by which he was surrounded. All those doubts 
respecting Alice which Mildred Dacres had formerly succeeded in 
infusing into his mind, and which had continued in moments of 
despondency to rise before him in imagination, like dim and 
hideous spectres, were revived and rendered more vivid. 

While indulging in thoughts and feelings so little to the advan- 
tage of Alice Dale, the door opened, and a lady closely veiled 
was admitted. Harleigh handed her a chair, which she accepted 
in silence. 

“ Half an hour I think you said was the time you wish to re- 
main?” said the warden, as he turned to withdraw. 

Yes.”. 

She did not move, nor again speak, till the grating of the bolt 
was heard on the outside of the door. She then threw aside the 
thick veil, which had entirely concealed her features. 

“Can it be possible that I see Mildred Dacres ?” said Harleigh. 

His voice expressed surprise, but no pleasure, nor did he seek 
that friendly clasp of hands by which is expressed the pleasure of 
meeting even with a common acquaintance after some months’ 
separation. 

“Must I infer from the cold astonishment you evince, that you 
consider me intrusive, or it may be, even bold ?” said she. 

“I could not be otherwise than surprised, for I supposed that 
you were in America.” 

“T came in the same vessel that Falkland did, and I thonght it 
likely that he might have mentioned it.” 

“I didn’t see him till last evening, and then others were 
present.” 

“I should think that you might have found opportunity to in- 
quire for one of the friends, at least, from whom you have been so 
long absent.” 


“I will not affect to misapprehend your meaning, but I inquired 
for no one.” 

“I rejoice to find that you are so indifferent ; otherwise, it might 
give you pain to know that all, and more than all, I hinted to you 
respecting Alice Dale, has turned out to be true. But I came not 
here for the purpose of accusing her. I would learn from your 
own lips in what way I can serve you.” 

“You are entitled to my thanks,” said Harleigh, somewhat 
gravely, “ yet as I expect to be free again in two or three days, I 
think it will be unnecessary for you to put yourself to any trouble 
in my behalf.” 

“Then I have been misinformed. If, on the contrary, what I 
have heard be true, you will have reason to be thankful if the few 
days you speak of, before you are restored to liberty, do not instead 
prove to be as many months.” 

“I am wholly at a loss to imagine why. The offence for which 
I am under restraint may certainly be deemed a venial one.” 

“Tt is not on account of what passed between you and Falkland 
last evening,” said she, looking him steadily in the eye as she spoke. 

He met the look, as unflinchingly as it was given. 

“If I must speak more to the point,” said she, “you and the 
others have been betrayed by one of your associates.” 

“ Betrayed !” said he, with an air of bewilderment. 

“Yes. You should have been careful whom you trusted in a 
matter of so much moment.” 


“ All that you have said is to me an enigma.” 

“In plain words, then, the plot to assassinate the king has come 
to light.” 

“ You say the plot, as if I was knowing to it, but I assure you 
that its existence is now made known to me for the first time.” 

“ Even if it can be proved that you are ignorant of it, it may 
not be easy to make it appear that you are not involved in another, 
brought to light by the detection of this.” 

“ Respecting which, I am quite as much in the dark as I was 
relative to the assassination plot, previously to your enlightening 
me. What is it?” 

“Nothing more than an innocent plan of insurrection, for a [ 
simultaneous rising of England and Scotland.” 

“ By whom formed ?” 

“Some of the Whig leaders, of course. Among others, Lord 
Russell, Sidney, and your particular friend, John Hampden, with 
whom, unfortunately for yourself, you have of late often been seen 
in company.” 

“‘ Not so often as I have with several other gentlemen, who cer- 
tainly cannot be suspected of favoring any such enterprise.” 

“Still, as he is one of the chief of the conspirators, it has caused 
suspicion to fall on you.” 

“From which, as he never revealed to me any of the secrets of 
the confederacy, I think I shall find no difficulty in freeing myself.” 

“Tt may be difficult to prove that he never did. There is 
another thing, too, which will tell against you.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Your having, while in America, spent most of your time in 
Mr. Walworth’s family, who was, as is well known, violently 
opposed to the restoration. There is no use in disguising it: your 
life, even, is in danger.” 

“You magnify the danger.” 

“Not so. But you shall be saved in spite of yourself. I will 
throw myself at the king’s feet, and plead for you as never woman 
pleaded before.” 

“Tt may, at least, be well,” said he, “to first let the danger 
approach so near as to be able to look it in the face.” 

“T understand the covert sarcasm your words convey; but if I 
wait till that time, it may be too late.” 

Harleigh was embarrassed. He hardly knew whatto say. The 
emotion she expressed was too passionate, he thought, to be genu- 
ine. Still, though unable to free himself from this impression, he 
could not forbear feeling somewhat grateful for the interest she 
manifested in his welfare, though certainly she was not the person 
to whom he would have preferred to owe a debt of gratitude. It 
was, therefore, with a sense of relief that he heard the door open 
and the voice of the warden announce to her that the half hour 
had expired. Mildred, who had hastened to draw her veil over 
her face, stepped close to Harleigh ere she left the room, and in a 
suppressed voice, said : 

“The mediation which I have offered to undertake in your be- 
half, though now rejected with scorn, may ere long be accepted, if 
not sought.” 

“ You express yourself too strongly, Miss Dacres,” he replied. 
“I do not scorn your offer, yet having never in thought, word, or 
deed, been guilty of what you say I am suspected of, it is only 
natural for me to suppose that my innocence will prove my best 
and most powerful pleader.” 

. “ We shall see.” 

“Yes, and meanwhile let me advise you as a friend not to goso 
far in anything on my account as to injure yourself without bene- 
fiting me.” 

Mildred made no answer to this, but she bit her lips till the 
blood came. Courtseying slightly with an air of dignity she well 
knew how to assume, she left the room. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN ANONYMOUS MISSIVE. 


“Waar should you make of that, George?” said the king, 
speaking to the Duke of Buckingham, who had sought the royal 
presence at an earlier hour than usual, in consequence of the dis- 
covery of the two plots alluded to in the foregoing chapter. 

As Charles spoke, he handed him a neatlyfolded paper, which 
had been selected from rather a formidable pile lying near him. 

“ It looks like a billet-doux. At any rate, the writer, whether 
fair or brown, appears to have been impatient.”, And he read 
aloud : ‘ Will your majesty please give this immediate attention ?’ ” 
This was written on the outside. 

“ Am I to read the inside ?” 

’ “ Certainly. The nut must be cracked before we can decide on 
the quality of the kernel.” 

“It is a delicate morsel of calligraphy, and, as I should say, 
written by dainty fingers,” said he, glancing at the writing. 
“ You have read it?” 

“ Yes; I own that I have, for I needed something by way of 
zest—a kind of sharpener of the appetite, to enable me to digest 
the graver and weightier contents of these ponderous documents 
lying at my elbow. I must say, however, that it fell short of the 
object I intended it for.” 

“A single perusal will not always give the pith of the matter 
contained in so delicate a missive as this, as I have reason to 
know. I will read it to your majesty.” 

“Do so. It is brief, and will not cost you a great deal of 
breath.” 

Buckingham read as follows : 

“‘ Among those near 
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“Tt was written by a woman—that is plain,” said Buckingham, 
when he had finished reading it. 

“There can be no doubt of that. What do you think of Har- 
leigh’s being a praticipator in one or both of the plots ?” 

“ There’s nothing in it. I know Harleigh well enough to be 
certain that he has no tasté for such things.” 

“Exactly the opinion I had formed of him.” 

“ And you may be equally certain that this most loyal of your 
majesty’s subjects is practising some crooked piece of policy as 
regards Harleigh.” 

“ Weaving a little plot of her own, you think. Let me see that 
hand-writing again. If she were in this country,” said Charles, 
after carefully examining it, “I should say it was written by one 
who would almost risk dabbling the feathers of Capid’s shaft in 
blood, for the chance of bringing a lover to her feet. You know, 
George, that my studies have not been restricted to the science of 
government, which enabled me to find that out before either she 
or Harleigh went to America.” 

“It must be Mildred Dacres that you have in your mind.” 

“Even so. I have seen her hand-writing, and this resembles it.” 

“By my royal George, itis as you say. It was written by tho 
fascinating Dacres. She has returned to England. I saw her 
yesterday morning.” 

“ All now is as plain as day. Harleigh has given his allegiance 
to old Walworth’s rustic ward, as is evident by what took place 
last evening,—an allegiance which this Mildred Dacres is anxious 
to have transferred to herself. But we must drop the discussion 
of so light a matter, for here are older, and as they doubtless 
imagine, wiser men coming, who would be scandalized at seeing a 
smile on my face almost at the very moment of such grave and 
important discoveries. The truth is, Villiers, Dame Nature, in 
the construction of my phiz, was so prodigal of those harsher lines 
with which she sometimes delights to mar the human countenance, 
that I am obliged to soften them with smiles, to save my loyal 
subjects from the sin of thinking I resemble a bandit chief more 
than a Christian king.” 

“Those who have the honor and happiness of meeting their 
king most frequently,” said Buckingham, “know that he is the 
most affable and best bred man alive, and that he treats the hum- 
blest of his subjects like gentlemen, rather than like vassals and 
boors.” 

“ After all, I believe my people love me, with all my faults, and, 
as I tell James, when he remonstrates with me for walking abroad 
unattended, I shall never be assassinated to make him king. If I 
am taken off in that way, it will not be by one of the populace, 
but by some one who has ambitious views of his own to gratify.” 

Buckingham, with all his assurance, looked a little abashed, for 
he himself had not escaped the imputation of having been en- 
gaged in a conspiracy to change the succession, even before tho 
present occupant of the throne had “ shuffled off this mortal coil.” 

The Duke of Ormond, and several others, who had entered the 
room, and who had remained in the background till Charles had 
finished speaking with Buckingham, now came forward, and were 
soon in grave and earnest consultation relative to the recent alarm- 
ing disclosures. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


Aurnoven the vessel in which Alice Dale left America for 
England was nearly two weeks later than the one in which Falk- 
land and Mildred Dacres took passage, yet owing to its being a 
better sailer, it arrived nearly as soon. It was more than a week 
after her arrival before either they or Harleigh had the least sus- 
picion of her being in London. 

Alice had never heard the name of Harleigh mentioned, for 
although Edward Elliston knew of his imprisonment, and had 
heard him alluded to in connection with those who had planned 
the insurrection, he decided to refrain from communicating to her 
the intelligence till something sufficiently definite should transpire 
to criminate him more fully, or to make manifest his innocence. 

Mrs. Elliston neither went abroad nor entertained visitors, with 
one or two exceptions. ‘These were ladies near her own age, and 
as gloomy and ascetic as herself. When she did go out, however, 
she invariably took Alice with her, for she felt that the home to 
which she had invited her was but one degree removed from a 
prison. This impression would have been correct, had it not been 
for her son; yet she did not see this, for with all her motherly de- 
votion, she could not, like Alice, understand and appreciate his 
generous and noble qualities. 

An old, lumbering carriage was, on those occasions alluded to 
above, usually brought into requisition, but one day, Mrs. Elliston 
being suddenly indisposed, a sedan, as being attended with less 
trouble,was engaged for Alice, who, she insisted, should visit her 
friend, Mrs. Wade, though she was obliged to remain at home 
herself. ‘The chairmen who conveyed her were instructed to go for 
her early, so that she would reach home before nightfall. Edward 
Elliston told her he would call and attend her home, but being 
unexpectedly called away, a servant was sent in his stead. He 
had been im waiting nearly an hour, and was about going in pur- 
suit of the tardy chairmen, when they arrived. 

As the evening had already set in, dark and gloomy, Mrs. Wade 
sent one of her own servants, and provided torches for each. 
Alice had never before, since her arrival in London, been out after 
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dark, and as she was one moment borne swiftly along through the 
narrow street, the next impeded by the passing crowd, with the 
flaring torches borne before her, now lighting up a set of rough 
though good natured features beneath the flat cap of the appren- 
tice, and anon throwing their red glare on the smoother or hand- 
somer though not honester face shaded by the waving plume of the 
courtier, she experienced a degree of apprehension, amounting 
almost to alarm. This sensation was not diminished, when she 
heard what passed between Mrs. Elliston’s servant and one of the 
chairmen. 

“ You mustn’t turn into this street,” said the servant. 

“We shall turn into whatever street we please,” was the gruff 
answer. 

“ But it will lead us a round-about way, besides taking us into 
more dangerous and lonely streets,” remonstrated the servant. 

“ That’s what it will,” said the other torch-bearer. 

“If we are a mind to take the longer road, it is our lookout, 
not yours, seeing we have the burden to carry. We can find the 
way without the aid of your torches, so we will part company 
whenever it suits you.” 

“ And the sooner the better, I say,” remarked his companion. 

“What say you, Bill? If I take them at their word, and show 
them by the light of my torch that I have a light pair of heels, 
will you follow me?” said the servant of Mrs. Wade. 

“ Willingly, if it were not for the young lady; but I haven’t 
the heart to desert her.” 

* All that I can do, then, is to leave you, for it may eat up half 
@ year’s wages to get a broken head mended, which I shall stand 
a good chance of being obliged to have done, if I stay here.” 

“A good riddance,” said one of two ruffianly-looking fellows, 
who darted from beneath a low arch which formed the entrance of 
an alley. 

At the same moment, the torch borne by Mrs. Elliston’s servant 
was struck from his hand and trampled under foot. 

“ You had better profit by the example of your fellow-servant,” 
said one of the villains. 

Instead of replying, he addressed the chairmen, who had very 
coolly set down the sedan. 

“ When there are three of us,” said he, “are we going to suffer 
ourselves to be stopped by only two ?” 

“ There’s no hurry—is there Dick *” said one of them, address- 
ing his companion. 

“No,” was the reply ; “and besides, how are we to find our way 
in the dark ?” 

“I pray you to proceed,” Alice ventured to say. “ My friends 
will suffer much anxiety on account of my protracted absence.” 

“We should be glad to oblige you,” said-one of them, “ but we 
think of stoppiog here a while to rest,” and his remark was cho- 
rused by a loud laugh from the three others. ‘ Stop your noise,” 
said he who had excited their merriment, “‘or you will bring the 
police down upon us, with a score of grave citizens at their heels.” 


It now appeared evident to Alice that the four were acting in 
concert, though she was lost in conjecture as to the motives by 
which they were actuated. The place where they had stopped did 
not appear to be the resort of those on whom a helpless girl would 
like to call for help, and except the wish she had expressed to pro- 
ceed, she had remained perfectly silent. This had served to divert 
attention from her, and she determined to try and make her escape. 
At the very moment she was about to attempt it, one of the men 
stepped close to the side of the sedan. 

“It is certainly time for him to be here,” said he. 

“Who knows but that wo’ve made a mistake in the place where 
we were to stop ?”’ said another. 

“T know,” said the first speaker, “ that it is the exact spot where 
he told us to wait for him.” 

“It wont do for us to wait here much longer, anyhow, for that 
rascally knave of a torch-bearer has made off with himself, to pro- 
cure help without doubt, and before we are aware, the quarter- 
staffs of half a dozen flat-caps will be about our ears.” 

“ Hist!” said he who stood by the side of the sedan. “If there’s 
any dependence to be placed in my ears, that is Falkland’s voice ;” 
and as he spoke, he moved a little forward. 

Falkland, then, was the person they were waiting for, which, 
together with the attending circumstances, was to Alico a new 
cause of terror. Favored by the darkness, she succeeded in leav- 
ing the sedan without attracting the attention of those near, and 
with feet winged with fear, flew along the narrow street in the 
direction opposite to that in which Falkland, with some one with 
him, was approaching. She turned the first corner she came to, 
and had proceeded only a short distance, before she saw the door 
of a building open, a little further on, and a woman enter. She 
left the door slightly ajar, and almost breathless with terror and 
the haste she had made, the moment Alice reached it, she pushed 
it open, entered, and stood in the presence of an elderly man who 
had something in his appearance that inspired her with confidence. 

“O, sir,” said sho, “give me shelter! hide me before they can 
get here!” 

“Tam sorry that it has so fallen out that you should be driven 
to seek safety here,” said he; “for those who belong to the rem- 
nant of the despised people of Isracl, have little power to protect 
themselves or others.” 

“*Twill be only till I can send to my friends, when— There! 
I hear their voices, In a minute more they will be here. Is there 
no closet—no corner where I can be concealed ?” said she, looking 
wildly round the apartment, which she now found was a shop 
where were exhibited articles of old clothing, and others scarcely 
more attractive. 

Jeduthun, the Jew, for he it was, in answer to her appeal, 
opened a door which led into an inner room, and handed her a 
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“On the further side of the room,” said he, “ there is a door 
which will admit you into a long and narrow passage, at the ex- 
tremity of which is another door. Knock three times, and it will 
be opened by one as young and as fair as yourself. I will remain 
in the shop, lest my absence excite suspicion. Aseneth,” and he 
turned towards a woman who sat near the fire, “strangers may be 
speedily here, who may ply you with questions concerning the 
maiden, who has just passed through the room. Mind and be dis- 
creet, lest you betray her.” 

“Twill remember your words, my master,” said the woman. 

By this time, loud voices, some of them in angry contention, 
were almost at the threshold. Jeduthun hastened to remove the 
bar, which, when Alice had first entered, he had placed across the 
door which opened on the street. He had only time to assume 
the appearance of one who is ready to serve customers, when the 
door was thrown wide open, and the two ruffians who had waited 
under the shadow of the arch for the arrival of the sedan burst 
into the shop, followed closely by the two chairmen. Jeduthun 
stepped forward a little, and said: 

“ What is your will ?” 

“ Dog of a Jew,” said one of them, “ you know well enough it 
isn’t your vile merchandize we want !” 

“‘ What would you have, then ?” 

“ We would have the bird that’s escaped from the cage standing 
just outside the door.” 

“I know nothing of bird or cage,” answered the Jew. 

“Why don’t you speak to the purpose, Dick?” said one of the 
others. ‘ One would suppose you were a bird fancier. Come to 
the point, and tell him that a fair damsel in the guise of a Puritan, 
yet still more cunning than fair, while we were waiting for the 
arrival of the gentleman who was to give us directions as to where 
we should carry her, stole out of the sedan.” 

“For which, as I was not there, I am not to be blamed,” said 
Jeduthun. 

“She fled hither,” said he who had been called Dick. 

“ Which I could not prevent.” 

“ She was seen to enter your shop.” 

“Tt is easy to be mistaken so dark a night as this, but you have 
your eyes, and can look where you please.” 

It needed only a slight search to show that there was no place 
of concealment in the shop. 

“ Here’s a door,” said one. 

“Yes, and we will see what is the other side of it,” said Dick. 

“It is a poor place,” said the Jew, “and you will see no one 
there, save my maid-servant, who, having been abroad, returned 
some few minutes before your arrival, and was doubtless mistaken 
by you for the damsel you are in pursuit of.” 

On opening the door, they saw, as they had been teld, only a 
poor place, as far as could be judged by the dim lamp and the 
light of a few half-burnt brands in the large, open fire-place. Near 
it sat the maid-servant, employed in repairing some coarse gar- 
ment. As they entered, she for a moment raised her eyes, with a 
vacant, stolid look, and then again fixed them on her work. 


“She looks like a fool,” said Nym Skellum, “ and ill-favored at 
that.” 

“So much the better,” replied Dick ; “for, as the proverb says, 
children and fools speak the truth, it will be better than if she 
were sharp-witted.” 

“That is true,” said another; “but then there would bea 
pleasure in being foiled by one as comely as some of the Hebrew 
maidens I have seen. But this one, with her dull eyes, anda 
complexion the color of a tanned sheepskin, there promises to be 
so little entertainment that I for one shall leave the task to Skel- 
lum, who appears to think it no hardship.” 

“ His tongue,” said Dick, “ being always well oiled, it will ran 
of its own accord, if only set agoing.” 

Skellum, meanwhile, without hearing the slur cast on him for 
his loquacity, or regardless of it, if he did, went on questioning 


the stupiéd-looking servant-maid. He, however, could make nothing | 


of her answers. At last one of them discovered the door which 
opened into the passage, and unclosed it. 

“Is she hid away there?” said Skellum. 

What seemed a sudden and transient gleam of intelligence, 
lighted up her countenance. . 

“Maybe my master hid her there while I was gone for the pen- 
ny’s worth of oil,” she replied. 

“ Ah, we shall have her now!” said he, exultingly, and snatch- 
ing the lamp from the table, he entered the passage, followed by 
the three others. 

At the end of it, they found nothing but a closet with a few 
shelves, on which were some empty glass bottles and cracked 
China dishes. 

“A mouse couldn’t hide here,” said Skellum. “It scems 
strange, though, that so long a passage was made to lead to so 
useless a place.” 

“There’s something more here than there appears to be,” said 
Dick, “as I would show you if I had an axe.” 

“ Yes, an axe—we must have an axc!” exclaimed two or three 
voices at once. 

“Twas the stairs the passage was made for,” said the maid- 
servant, who, without their knowing it, had closely followed them. 

“Stairs? I see no stairs,” said Skellum. 

She closed the closet-door, and pointed to a flight of stairs that 
were concealed when it was swung back. 

** She's put us on the right scent now, I’ll be bound,” said Skel- 
lum; and they rushed up stairs with as much eagerness as a few 
minutes before they had into the passage. 

For five or ten minates, the dingy and scantily-furnished rooms 
above re-echoed to the heavy tramp of their feet, as they ransacked 
every recess and corner. 


“We have lost our labor and our time,” said Skellum. “The 
closet must be the place, after all,” and to the closet he returned, 
followed by the others. 

With all the force of his strong and muscular arm, he drove a 
bar of iron, which he had chanced to find among some rubbish, 
against the back of the closet. But instead of giving way, it gave 
back a dull, echoless sound, as if the blow had been struck against 
a thick and heavy wall. 

“Once more balked,” said Skellum. 

“Falkland said she was a little angel, and I believe him now,” 
said Dick, “for if she hadn’t had a pair of wings hid under her 
russet cloak, she never could have made her escape.” 

“ Little should I care,” said Skellum, “for the escape of twenty 
such angels as she is, if the gold angel which I was to have for 
my share in this business were safe in my pocket.” 

“That’s what I say,” said Dick; “but as we’ve failed in our 
undertaking, we may think ourselves well off if we get a few cop- 
per farthings, so that we can quench our thirst with a tankard of 
ale.” 

“What if wo should frighten the Jew into giving us what will 
make up the loss of what we expected ?” said Skellum ; “ for I’ll 
never give up but that I saw the identical angel we had in the 
sedan fly in at the outer door.” 

This suggestion met the approbation of all concerned, and with 
the intention of acting upon it, they returned to the shop; but a 
glimpse of some one outside, seen by the light that shone from 
the door, which, since their entrance, had remained partly open, 
prevented. 

“ Are you satisfied with the search you have made?” inquired 
the Jew. 

“No, as you will some day find to your sorrow,” replied 
Skellum. 

After they had withdrawn, a few words in suppressed tones 
passed between one of them and the person who had been loiter- 
ing near the door. Shortly afterward, Gilbert Falkland entered. 
A quick, almost imperceptible knitting of the brows, accompanied 
by a compression of the lips, equally slight and transient, showed 
that either the Jew did not care to see him, or that some suspicion 
to his disadvantage had entered his mind. 

“T have come to make you an offer,” said Falkland. 

“T am ready to listen to it.” 

“ Either give me one hundred pounds, or deliver up to my pro- 
tection the young lady who is somewhere concealed beneath this 
roof.” 

“If you have lost a wife or a sister, and it can be proved that 
she is beneath my roof, she shall not be withheld from her natural 
protector.” 

“ And what if she be neither t”’ 

“In that case, even if there were a damsel here, I wouldn’t, 
against her will, deliver her up.” 

“Give me the gold, then.” 

“T already hold your bond for twice the sum you just now 
named, which, were I to tell you what I think, I should say was of 
little value.” 

“ A minute since, I gave you your choice, either to deliver up 
the maiden you have concealed, or give me one hundred pounds. 
I give it to you no longer, for, on second thought, a day or two will 
place her where I can try the same game over I have tried to-night, 
which I shall take care sha’n’t be a losing one; and the better to 
insure success, those employed must be liberally rewarded, which 
can’t be done with an empty purse. You see, therefore, that I 
must have the money.” 

“ You must find it elsewhere, then.” 

“You deny me?” 

“ Yes, I deny you.” 

“Do you remember that opal I sent here a few days ago ?” 

“T do.” 

“Tt has a history which may cause you to alter your mind.” 

“ What do you know about it?” 

“ That it was sold to Lingard the goldsmith by a Jew, who, as 
he has since had reason to believe, came by it dishonestly.” 

‘‘ And if one of my Hebrew brethren has been guilty of a dis- 
honest deed, am I to be answerable for it ?” 

“You are answerable for your own misdeeds. It was you who 
sold it to him.” 

“ I 

“ Yes, as can be proved.” 

“ Nevertheless, I shall not let you have the hundred pounds to 
aid you in your iniquitous schemes against a helpless damsel.” 

“Not if, in return, I will undertake to procure the goldsmith’s 
silence ?” 

“ Not even then.” 

“Tf it can be proved that you stole that opal, not all the vile old 
clothes you have coined into gold for the last twelve years, with 
twice as much added to the amount, will save you from the punish- 
ment which is your due.” 

“ What if I have the means of disproving it?” 

“T’'m not afraid of that. You will see me again, within twenty- 
four hours, when you may not be quite so resolute in your denial.” 

The Jew made no answer to this, though a smile of contempt, 
in which was mingled some bitterness, passed over his counte- 
nance, as Falkland withdrew. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ABI, THE GRANDDAUGHTER OF THE JEW. 

Aticer, according to the directions given her by Jeduthun, 
knocked at the door at the termination of the passage. After a 
little delay, it was pushed open, and she found herself in a closet, 
standing face to face with one who, as théJew had told her, was 
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as young and as fair as herseif. The young girl started a little, 
as if surprised at the sight of Alice. 

“T thought it was either my grandfather or Asenath, the hand- 
maiden,” said she. : 

“T was told to knock at this door,” replied Alice, “ by an elderly 
man I saw in the shop.” 

“Tt was my gran who told You are welcome.” 

By means incomprehensible to Alice, what she had taken to be 
the of a very plainly-constructed closet, was made to swing 
slowly back, till there was an opening sufficiently wide for ingress 
into an ent fitted up in a style of so much splendor that it 
reminded Alice of a story she had once heard told of an enchanted 

ace; while her conductress more than realized her ideal of the 

utiful princess inhabiting this regal abode, and who had nothing 
to do from morning till night, save to enjoy herself, or watch from 
the window the coming of the handsome and adventurous knight 
who, by his bravery and prowess, had won her for his bride. 

It was not till the massive door was closed, and a drapery of 
Tyrian purple embroidered with gold, such as covered the rest of 
the walls of the room, was drawn back over it, that Alice had 
opportunity to do more than note her general appearance. When, 
at her request, she had seated herself 
on a pile of cushions at her side, she 


it for sale.” 
“ Who offered it ? 
“T think he did, though he did 


asking any questions.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


numbers of Pictorial, 


CRINOLINE. 


and more dainty tissue 


French cilice.””—Home Journal. 


found that her eyes, though shaded 
by lashes intensely black, were gray, 
instead of their being, as she had at 
first thought, of the same hue. Yet 
it mattered not what color they were, 
so full even to overflowing were 
they of a soft and brilliant light. 
Her hair, of the same jet-black as 
her eyelashes, and restrained from 
falling over her forehead by a jewelled 
band, fell in free and flowing masses 
over her shoulders, and descended to 
the cushions where she sat. 

Among the few ornaments she 
wore, there was one which drew the 
attention of Alice from all others. 
It was the opal she had lost, and 
when she recalled what Silas Wat- 
kins had told her, it at once occurred 


| 
not @ person whom a young an 

beautifal giri should aoe so rare 
and costly a gift. She observed that 
the eye of Alice was fastened upon it. 

birthday present,” said she, 
“and one that I value very highly 
on account of the donor.” 

“Who must be a very dear friend, 
then.” 

“The dearest I have in the world,” 
she replied. 

Alice watched her as she said this, 
but there was no faltering of the 
voice, nor deepening of the faint 
rose-color which tinged the pure 
white of her fair and softly-rounded 
cheeks. Unsuspicious of what was 
eas & the mind of Alice, she 
8a) 


* Will you not tell me yourname ?” 
‘Alice Dale.” 

“And mine is Abi. How glad I 
am that you came here this evening! 
You cannot think how lonely I am.” 

“ Have you no mother nor sister?” 

“None.” 

“ Neither have I.” 

“Yet you cannot be se lonely as 
Iam, with no one but to 
speak to, except my grandfather, and 
le has little time which can be spared 
from his daily toil to devote to me.” 

“Can it be necessary for him in 
the evening of his days to attend so 
strictly to his daily task ?” said Alice, 
involuntarily looking round the splen- 
did ent. 

“We are, as you doubtless know, 
of an oppressed and despised people, 
and obliged to bury our luxuries, 
and even comforts, under a show of 
wretchedness, or the princes and no- 
bles of the land would speedily find 
some pretext to wrest m us our 
wealth. I say we, for since my father 
died a year ago, I have had no one 
to look to for protection, except my 
grandfather.” 

The eyes of Alice were often direct- 
ed to the opal, as they sat chatti 
together, for after what Abi had tol 


when, a few evenings since, some one came to the shop and offered 


n’t tell me. He was glad to get 
it back again, for more than two-thirds of its full value, without 


Ballou containing the previeus chapters of 
periodical 


As this word is often used now-a-days, we subjoin the following 
definition :—“ The term crinoline is derived from the Latin word 
crinis, which means the hair of the head. This word in the French 
language becomes crin, and is generally applied to horse hair. In 
colloquial Latin, or the Latin of the Lower Empire, crinis might 
actually pass into the diminutive crinola, and from this we easily 
form the term crinoline, to signify a fabric woven of hair—a finer 
the common haircloth called by the 
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of 
oes, ee (as if looking from his 
ve centuries into ours) “that machines can be 
drive ships more rapidly than a whole galley of rowers 
nor would i pilot to 


they need anything but a pi steer 
i might be constructed to move with an incred 
i it the aid of anyanimal. Final 
to make machines, which, by 
in the air in the manner of birds.” But the 
Bacon. The six hundred years have not fulfilled his words. 
centuries ago, the sawing of timber was done by hand; the 


riage wheels ran on wooden axles; the land was tilled by wooden 
Pp . And it was to little purpose that had pit coal, or 
that looms were improved, unless Watt and had tanght 
them to work force-pumps and power-looms by steam. The great 
strides were all taken within the last hun The “ Life 


of Sir Robert Peel,” who died the other day, the model English- 


Hargreaves invented the spinni 
jenny, and died in a wehbe. 


i 


one spinner could do as much work 
as one hundred had done before. 


em of the spinners to Bel- 
gium and the United States. Iron 
and steel are very obedient. Whether 
it were 


owners, and “destined,” they said, 
“to restore order among the indus- 
trious classes ;” a machine requiring 
only a child’s hand to piece the brok- 
en yarns. As Arkwright had de- 
stroyed domestic spinning, 80 Roberts 
destroyed the factory spinner. The 
power of i in Great Britain 
in mills has been computed to be 

ual to 600,000,000 men, one man 
being able, by the aid of steam, to do 
the work which required 250 men to 
accomplish 50 ago. The pro- 
duction has 


hundred years i commerce had 
made it rich, it was recorded, 
“England is the richest of all the 
northern nations.” The Norman 
historians recite, that “in 1067, Wil- 
liam carried with him into Normandy 
from England more gold and silver 
than had ever before been seen in 
Gaul.” But when to this labor, and 
trade, and these native resources, was 
added this goblin of steam, with his 
myriad arms, never tired, worki 

night and day everlastingly, the 
amassing of ead has run out of 
all figures. makes the motor of 


wealth the equivalent 
~~ 40,000 ships are entered 
in Lioyd’s lists. ‘The yield of wheat 
has gone on from 2,000,000 quarters 
in the time of the Stuarts,to 13,000,000 

millions of 


the money of commerce. In 
1848, John Russell stated that 
the people of this country had laid 


ways, in the last four years. But a 
her, she thought she must be mis- “ measure than sounding 
fe = = , is the estimate that there is 

given y Harleigh. But ealth i to 
the more she examined it, the more the alatio ion in for 
convinced did she become that it was one arene sneens 4 English Traits. 
she on the point of telling Abi what STATISTICAL FACTS. 
w » but fin concluded to its hi ; 
et oe onan =f apes 4 suffer its history, as far as The number of languages spoken in the world amount to 3064. MAIDENHOOD. 


chink: Ghat cha wiiead is on be =f ‘osed, lest she might | The inhabitants of the globe profess more than 1000 different reli 


The i 
over, coud metheihpeticing sith whee ta pte Abi, ak gions. The number of men is about equal to the number of wo- | dream of youth. young girl of sweet sixteen, with her oer 


though she mistook the cause. She that it was its rare | die previous 
beauty which attracted her attention, and she unclasped the gold 
chain to which it was appended, and handed it to her. 

“Take it,” said she, “‘s0 that you can the better examine it. 
Those best skilled in precious stones pronounce it to be unique, no 


one of its kind they have ever seen or heard of bei to it | are on the whole earth 1,000,000,000 inhabitants, 


te of these, | tranquillity, now catching gleam of sunshine, now wandering 
Ne purity, or comparing with it in fine and play of | 33,333,333 die every year, 91,824 every day, 3700 every hour, and | solitude, and brightened the reflected view of heaven itself. 
ae 70 every minute, or one in every second. These losses are | Fi 
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| be es, and what renders it more sacred and doubl dear, it once | sober and industrious character. Tall men live longer than short | tossed in the wild storm of passion. 
longed fo may mother. My father being absent day I was | ones. Women have more chance of life in their favor previous to | being formed to love and to be loved—may prove the y instead 
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Judge, then, of my distress, when the very tirst time I wore it from | number of marriages is in proportion of 75 to every 100 indivi- at evil fature for her, Let us rather believe that her lite will 
oy duals. Marriages freq after the equinoxes—that is 
hd ring the months of June and December. born in the | woodland stream in its gentlest flow, as careless as that of the birds 
spring are generally more robust than others.—New York Journal | that build in the leafy bowers. “Such should, methinks, thy future 
of and we control her destiny, we would it. 
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KATE COOKE, THE EQUESTRIENNE. 
The picture on this represents Miss 
Kate Cooke, now one of the most daring fe- 
male riders of Europe, as she appears in the 
ring during her equestrian exercises, which 
, bold and attractive 

. As this performer 
will soon visit this co , her — 
ve i te 
born at Hull, Eagian 


d, 
1840. She is a member of that ity 


They were 
and New York. In the latter city, the whole 


troupe appeared at the Bo Theatre, in 
the melodrama of pa, which was pro- 
duced with wonderful Nearly all the 


horses, and all the costly properties of the 
Cooke company, were destroyed by fire, cre- 
ating a sympathy for the sufferers. 
Miss commenced at the early age ot 
three years to ride and manage her favorite 
Se grace and ability equal to the 
equestrians of mature years. Her pub- 
lic ap and ces were always . 
hailed with rapturous enthusiasm. Her style 
of riding is one greatly in vogue of late, and 
old style, standing gn the 
back of horse, dancing, standing on one 
foot, etc., Miss Cooke, like some of the most 
favorite of the French equestriennes, enters 
the ring, seated and dressed like any lady for 
Then she ats her horse through al 
paces—makes im rear erect, as in 
picture, perform the volte, demi-volte, pass- 
age, and all those manceuvres of the old ma- 
nege, which used to develop all the agility, 
power and good qualities of that noble ani- 
mal, the horse. All these manceuvres are 
executed with the most perfect ladylike grace, 
the fair rider never movin her 
inco’ emi-natured wit 
beast ;” thus almost realiz- 
ing the fable of Centaur. To this kind of 
equestrian exhibition no kind of objection 
can be raised in any quarter. Miss Cooke is 
described to us by those who have seen her, 
asa model of a horsewoman; and it 
is said that Queen Victoria has personally 
complimented her on her achievements. Her 
seat is graceful, her action natural, and her 
feats surprising. Her presence of mind and 
self-command in the circus receive universal admiration. It is 
doubtless a positive pleasure to see a handsome young girl mount- 
ed on a dumb animal, which she seems to ‘inspire wih her own 
intelligence. We look upon her performances as upon any of the 
fine arts. How obedient the horse is to her hand and voice! How 
he frolics, e+ and rears at her bidding! Talk of five- 
barred gutes! e feel certain that such a girl as Kate Cooke 
would leap the gates of Babylon! We have certainly no desire to 
see our ladies indulge in any unfeminine occupation or exercise ; 
but we should really be delighted, if they could get up a little 
more enthusiasm on the subject of riding—one of the most exhila- 


MISS KATE COOKE, THE FAMOUS EQUESTRIENNE. 


rating and invigorating of all out-door exercises. We wish our 
American belles would imitate, in this respect, their English sis- 
ters. It would prolong their lives and beauty. Little Queen Vic- 
toria would never have been the robust and blooming woman that 
she is, had she not early learned to “back the flying steed ;” and 
kept up her equestrian exercise in all weathers, riding in the school 
when it was too stormy to take the road. Quite a furore for eques- 
trianism was created in our cities some twenty-four years ago, when 
Fanny Kemble was in the zenith of her histrionic fame, and set the 
example. Since then there have been periodical outbreaks of 


enthusiasm for this exercise. n 


THE CASTEL NUOVO, AT NAPLES. 

This ponderous and imposing pile of build- 
ings is one of the most remarkable features in 
the city of Naples. Its towers and bastions 
rise like the pinnacles and walls of a moun- 
tain—and, indeed, it is mostly hewn out of 
solid rock. At its base we see all the bustle 


queer “ecorricolo,” drawn by 
single horse, ing ae 
to fill an omnibus. The castle is one of 


most interesting relics of medieval architec- 
ture in Naples. It was built, or begun, in 
the 13th century, by Charles I., on the site of 
a Franciscan monastery, dismantled in 1284. 
From that time it has borne the name ot 
Castel Nuovo. It has five principal towers, 
which are now enclosed within the castle. 
The outer works were built under 
Alphonso II., about the middle of the 15th 
century. Within and about its precincts are 
included o military armory, the arsenal for 
i , the royal foundry and the marine 
Saud It communicates with the royal 
palace, and may serve as a place of refuge, 
should King Bomba’s subjects rise against 
him. Of little use in modern warfare, the 
Castel Nuovo is formidable only against the 
inhabitants of the city; and of late years, 
to making it 
idable in this way. Cannon threaten 
the surrounding neighborhood. They point 
downward through the populous street called 
Bassa Porta, towards the Largo Castello ; 
and as if that were not enough, a parapet has 
been erected on the Grand Guard and the 
houses in the foreground of the picture, be- 
hind which the soldiery can pour forth their 
volleys of musketry. These are interesting 
proofs of the success of the actual system of 
government, and of the contentment and hap- 
piness of the Neapolitans! We have heard 
of such a proverb as “killing with kindness,” 
and we think it must have originated in Na- 
ples. On the opposite side to that which is 
represented in the sketch, the view is towards 
the sea. On the right of it is the royal pal- 
ace, and on the left the facade faces the pop- 
ular quarter of the Bassa Porta, whi 
swarms with lazzaroni. In the Darsena, or 
marine arsenal, there are now 205 prisoners. 
The city, of which this castle is a prominent 
feature, has gone through many vicissitudes 
of fortune, and may yet be the scene of em- 
phaticevents. It was founded by the Greeks, 
who called it Parthenope, from a siren of that name, who was 
fabled to have been cast upon the coast near this place. It after- 
wards took the name of Neapolis, and is said to have retained 
traces of its Grecian origin to a late period of the Roman empire. 
In more modern times, the French took it in 1779, and again in 
1805. Joseph Bonaparte was made king of Naples, but was re- 
placed by Murat, in 1808; and the latter was driven from it by 
the Austrians, in 1814. In 1848, it was plundered by the lazza- 
roni. Its environs abound in objects of interest, embracing Ve- 
suvius, the buried cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and the 
isle of Capri, and the city always swarms with visitors. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE WORLD IN WHICH WE LIVE. 


BY MARY C. GRANNISS. 


0, the world in which we live, 
Tis a world of beauty rare! 
That spangies every blossom, 
And breathes in balmful air. 
O’er hill and plain, through earth’s domain, 
A thousand streams of beauty flow; 
From infant seas to giant main, 
From insect-light to stars that glow; 
It shows throughout the realm of art, 
It lingers in the poet’s dreams ; 
In music rapture-thrills the heart, 
On every page of science beams. 


O, the world in which we live, 
‘Tis a world where sadness dwells ; 
Where oft joy’s gushing fountains 
Are turned to “ Marah wells ;” 
Where life’s bright years are dimmed with tears, 
And, seen through sorrow’s misty veil, 
Earth but a darksome way appears, 
Where sighs are borne on every gale: 
Whose hope-fiowers bloom not save to fade, 
Where greetings to farewells are changed, 
Where love within the grave is laid, 
And friends are from dear hearts estranged. 


©, the world in which we live, 
°Tis still a blessed spot 
When harshness, and impurity, 
And coldness, enter not. 
When this we know, whate'er we sow, 
The same we also here shall reap: 
That only ill from wrong can flow, 
That truth and justice never sleep ; 
That all the griefs that mark our lot, 
But cover blessings kindly given. 
To hearts thus lessoned, is it not 
The gate and vestibule of heaven? 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


RUNNING DOWN A MAN-OF-WAR. 


BY DUNCAN’ M’LEAN. 


Jack SquiRREt was a gay fellow of twenty-five, always on the 
move and inclined to be reckless, but on the whole, was honor 
bright to the core. He was five feet six inches high, rather slimly 
built, but tough as whalebone, and quite good looking. Thin 
lips, dark, piercing eyes, and an ample forehead, bespoke him a 
man of intellectual power and great firmness. His education, as 
he described it himself, was “like an old woman’s rag-bag, made 
up of odds and ends, but nothing valuable.” Yet he had seen 
much of the world, and knew mankind like a Jesuit. 

Jack was fitting out, in Buenos Ayres, an old bark, which he 
had purchased on the beach, where it had been driven by a gale, 
and abandoned to the underwriters. The job of heaving her off 
and making her ship-shape, was to him amusement, for he had no 
more use for her than a cat has for a pair of specs. But, though 
well off, he could not remain idle, neither could he settle down 
into any permanent line of business. He had just crossed her top- 
gallant yards, and was giving her the finishing touch with the 
paint-brush, when a Spanish lady came on board, and requested a 
private conference. Jack was the soul of gallantry, and, like the 
general run of sailors, would have perilled his life in honor of the 
sex. The request, of course, was granted, and both descended 
into the cabin. 

“Captain,” said the lady, throwing aside her veil, displaying 
features of great beauty and sweetness, but deeply overcast with 
nervous melancholy,—‘ Captain, is there any one near who can 
hear our conversation ?” 

“Wait a few minutes, lady, and the men will go on shore to 
dinner; then you may speak freely. Be seated.” 

The captain left her, and rammaged the hold to see if any lazy 
darkey had sought shelter from the sun below ; and by the time 
he returned, the men who had been employed aloft and about the 
decks had gone on shore. 

“ The coast is clear, lady; there is not another soul on board, 
but ourselves, so you may speak without fear of being overheard.” 

“ A friend in whose judgment I place implicit confidence, has 
informed me that you are the man for my purpose ; hear me, then, 
without interruption. I propose to buy your vessel, if I can at 
the same time engage your services for three months. From here 
you must proceed to the outer harbor of Rio Janeiro and there 
anchor, to await further orders. The enterprise will be dangerous, 
but not dishonorable. Do you accept ?” 

“Of course I do, lady. I’m always up and dressed for an ad- 
venture. When do you want the vessel ?” 

“ As soon as she can be made ready.” 

“That means in six hours. All I have to do is to bend sails, 
ship a crew, get on board water and provisions, clear and be off.” 

“What, so soon? No, two days hence will do. You must not 
excite suspicion by being ina hurry. To-morrow I will visit you 
again, but I will be in man’s attire. Adieu.” 

The next day at the same hour, a young man in the garb of a 
ship’s steward, approached Capt. Squirrel respectfully, hat in 
hand, and inquired if he wanted a steward. 

“I do,” replied the captain; “and you may go to work at 
once. Your wages, eighteen dollars a month.” 

“ But where is the ship bound, sir ?” 

“To the moon or Davy Jones’s locker. I see you don’t want 
to go. Be off; I’m busy.” 


“T do, sir; but— 

“None of your buts. Go to work, or go to—” 

“That will do, captain. Let us arrange for our departure. 
Here is a bag of doubloons, as the first installment; in the after- 
noon I will bring another. I am the brother of Maritana, who 
called upon you yesterday. She is unwell and could not come.” 

“ Young man,” said the captain, eyeing him sharply from head 
to heels, “‘ you have made a mistake; perhaps the captain of that 
outward bound bark astern, is the person with whom your sister 
has business.” 

“ Sir,” replied the sham steward, evidently confounded, “ did 
not a lady visit you yesterday, and promise to repeat the visit to- 
day or to-morrow ?” 

“Lady, my lad, twenty ladies visit me every day of my life. 
But what is that to you? I have given you an answer. I have 
told you that I am not the person you're in search of.” 

The sham steward lingered a minute or two, and seemed in- 
clined to continue the conversation, but the captain left hifh and 
proceeded to the other side of the vessel, to answer a hail, along- 
side. The sham steward left, and while he was descending one 
side, the lady, dressed like a ship-boy, ascended the other. Hur- 
rying her into the cabin, he threw open one of the windows, and 
putting a spyglass in her hand, asked her if she knew that fellow 
who was standing up in the boat. 

“ Heavens, captain !” she exclaimed, “he is the enemy of our 
house.” 

“I thonght so.” 

“Can you go to sea to-night ?” 

Yes.” 

“ When will you be ready to receive my friends *” 

“ At sundown.” 

“I go, then. Nothing but death or Rosas can detain us.” 

Captain Squirrel proceeded ashore and sent a couple of casks 
of rum aboard. He then went the rounds of the rum-shops and 
invited about twenty noted beach-combers to come on board the 
Zenobia, as he was going to have a grand blow-out in honor of 
having finished her repairs. Everybody knew the captain, and 
were not astonished at any freak he might undertake. In his 
rounds he saw the sham steward, and another hang-dog looking 
fellow in his company, and slapping them familiarly on the backs, 
invited them also on board; but they declined. 

Boats were continually passing from the Zenobia to the shore, 
and the harbor police having satisfied themselves of the proceed- 
ings on board, took no further notice. Songs, laughter, and other 
nautical frolics were the order of the day in the between decks of 
the bark. The captain of the port, an old friend of Squirrel’s, 
came on board to see the sport, and before leaving, Squirrel gave 
the health of Governor Rosas and confusion to his enemies, which 


_was drank with three times three. About this time a boy made 


his appearance in the between decks; but the moment Capt. 
Squirrels saw him, he sang out : 

“ Be off, you young scamp; we are all old sinners here. Now, 
my lads,”—turning to the sailors,—‘ by way of working off this 
blow-out, let us up anchor and have a cruise down the bay under 
bare poles.” 

The boy disappeared. 

“ Agreed,” cried one and all. “Bundle up, bundle up, then, 
and man the windlass.” 

“ Yo heave O; clank, clank, and hurrah,” mingled with shouts 
and laughter, resounded far and near. Up came the anchor, and 
slowly the vessel drifted stern foremost before the land breeze. 

“ Hang it, boys,” shouted the captain, “this must never be; we 
must have canvass on her, or we'll go ashore. Let us haul the 
sails up and bend them, and then we’ll blow it out straight. Pass 
along that foresail and foretopsail, and you, Long-boy and Jack 
Ketch, bend the jib.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the ready response. 

All on board was bustle and animation, and though the sun 
was down an hour, the old se»dogs went to work like heroes. 

“Hoist away the jib, my boys, and haul the sheet to port. 
Starboard the helm—she’s got stern way on her. Good—belay, 
there, she falls off like a lady.” 

And slowly the good craft canted to starboard, her after-yards 
being square and her head yards abox. Soon she was dead be- 
fore the wind, and the jib hung flapping idly from side to side. 

“ Square the head yards,” cried thecaptain. “ Let fall the fore- 
sail and haul both sheets aft. Belay. Is that foretopsail ready ?” 

“ All ready, sir.” 

“ Let fall—sheet home. Man the halliards. Hurrah, my boys, 
give us a song. Port your helm a little, there; very well done. 
Keep her as she goes.” 

And away she went spanking at the rate of six knots, for she 
was flying light, having only about fifty tons of ballast on board 
and three casks of water. All hands but the mate, who was at the 
wheel, descended to the between decks, where a glorious spread of 
cold ham, corned beef, and a variety of other meats, with abun- 
dance of good Jamaica was waiting for them. To work they 
went in gallant style, and were soon as happy as lords. By three 
o’clock next morning they were all keel ap in the folds of an old 
sail. The wind continued fresh and fair, and soon the good craft 
passed Point Indio. 

About noon, some of the tars awoke, and were not 4 little as- 
tonished at their whereabouts; but a good breakfast, and a little 
more rum soon put them to rights, so that they went to work and 
bent all the other sails, satisfied that the vessel could not work 
back under her jib, foresail and foretopsail. Still she was kept 
headed seaward, for the captain told them that he did not intend 
to return until all his grog was out. Such a resolution met the 
warm approbation of all hands, who again went to work with a 
will upon the good old Jamaica. 


About noon of the second day out, the wind, which had been 
westerly, changed to due north, the very course Capt. Squirrel 
wanted to steer, s0 he had to brace up sharp, but still kept her 
headed to the eastward. Next morning at daylight, a sail was 
seen on the lee quarter, coming up with her hand over hand. As 
she neared, Capt. Squirrel made her out to be the “ Argentine,” 
a man-of-war brig belonging to Rosas, manned by a hundred men 
and mounting ten guns. He descended to the cabin, where were 
Don Gonzales, his two sons, and two daughters. 

“Sir,” said the captain, “has Rosas anything against you ?” 

“He has,” replied the Spaniard, gravely, “ if my unfaithful ser- 
vant has betrayed me. But why do you ask ?” 

“ Be seated, ladies and gentlemen,” said the captain, for they 
had all started to their feet when he asked the dreadful question, 
“and let us talk this matter over without fear or excitement. 
Rosas’s brig, the Argentine, commanded by bloody Dick the Dutch- 
man, is not more than fourteen miles distant, and will be along- 
side of us in four or five hours, unless we give him the slip to 
leeward, for I know my old box can ran three miles to his two 
before the wind. Now, seeing that Rosas has business with you, 
—the nature of which I will not ask,—I can tell you that he has 
business with me also. My vessel has no papers. I ran out of 
port without clearing ; have nothing on board but an old Yankee 
flag to show my nationality, and am, therefore, to all intents and 
purposes, in the eye of the law, a pirate. Don’t start, ladies; 
I’m no pirate ; in fact, I only state this to give you confidence 
that all mortal man can do to get you and myself out of this 
scrape will be done. I may as well tell you that I can’t ran to lee- 
ward ; the wind is now due north, but it onght to be southeast, 
and will probably blow from that quarter before sunset. In that 
case, we would be all right, for then Rio Janeiro would be under 
our lee, and bloody Dick might whistle for us. But how to keep 
him at arm’s length till night I don’t know. We can’t fight, for I 
don’t believe there is even a brace of pistols on board ; and if we 
are captured, the Lord have mercy on our souls, for Dick will 
have none on our bodies. I know Rosas too well to doubt the 
nature of his orders. Now I’m going on deck, remain below, for 
the boys don’t know you're on board, and trust me.” 

He was on deck in a twinkling, and shutting the companion, 
he turned to the mate, and said : 

“ That’s bloody Dick, and he’s after us for running out of port 
without clearing.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the mate, “and for having those pretty Span- 
ish girls on board. You see I know more than you think I do; 
but trust old Ned, he’ll never say die. I wouldn’t care an old 
quid, if we had a bulldog or two to show fight with ; but we have 
nothing, except some old handspikes, and a parcel of drunken 
sailors to use them. Never mind, captain, let us go down togeth- 
er, rather than fall into the hands of bloody Dick. I know him— 
‘dead men tell no tales ’ is his watchword as well as the pirate’s.” 

“Give me your hand, old Dick—honest old Dick—and if we 
don’t send that infernal pirate to Davy Jones before sunset then 
I’m willing to go there myself.” 

The Argentine was a fine Baltimore built clipper brig of two 
hundred tons, very long and very sharp, with raking masts and 
great spread of yards. The Zenobia was a down east bark of 
four hundred and fifty tons, almost square at both ends, and flat 
upon the floor as a mud-scow. The brig left a wake straight as 
an arrow, while the bark was making sometimes a point and a 
half leeway. Both vessels had their royals set, but while the bark 
was heeling over at an angle of thirty degrees, the brig was walk- 
ing along almost upright. It was evident that unless the bark up 
helm and ran to leeward, the brig would cut her off in a couple of 
hours. All hands were mustered on deck, and Capt. Squirrel 
addressed them as follows : 

“ Boys, bloody Dick is after us. Now I’m going to play him a 
trick that will wind his time-piece up for a week at least; but 
mind, you must obey my orders to the letter, or you'll lose 
all the fun. In the first place, then, as the parsons say, let us 
licker. Pass the grog along, my hearties.”’ 

Three cheers for Capt. Squirrel were tossed off in a bumper all 
round; then to work the men went with a will. ‘The bobstays, 
bowsprit, shrouds, martingale stays, and guys, and all the other 
rigging outside, as well as the chainplates fore and aft, were 
greased, as a precaution against being boarded. The braces, tacks 
and sheets, and the gear of the gafftopsail, spanker and jib, were 
led into the between decks, and a house of rough boards, stuffed 
with old canvass, bullet-proof, was built around the wheel. A 
spare topsail was hauled on deck and roughly thrummed with oak- 
um, the chains were taken from round the windlass and unshack- 
led at fifteen fathoms, and the anchors made ready to let go in a 
second if required. 

These arrangements clearly indicated that if Capt. Squirrel 
could not escape, he was determined, if possible, to disable the 
Argentine by a bold attempt to run her down. The wind had 
changed to northeast, which induced Capt. Squirrel to tack, but 
being very light, the bark was a long time in stays. She now 
headed north-northwest, but the breeze freshening, she made 
nearly two points leeway, and had to take in her royals and flying 
jib. The brig continued on the port tack until she was nearly 
abreast of the bark, about two miles to leeward, and then went in 
stays ; but her yards being very square, became locked when abox, 
so that she lost headway and drifted half a mile to leeward be- 
fore her head yards were braced round. This seemed to exasper- 
ate Bloody Dick, for shortly afterwards he hoisted a black flag at 
the main, the Buenos Ayrean colors at the peak, and put a board 
io the main rigging, upon which was written in large lette:s,— 
“ Heave-to, or V’ll sink you!” A minute or two elapsed ; the 
breeze freshened and changed two points to the eastward, which 
brought the bark up to her course. 
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“Hurra, my boys!” shouted Capt. Squirrel,—‘two points 
more, and we’ll show Bloody Dick a clean pair of heels. Keep 
her clean full.” 

The brig was still two miles to leeward, about a point before 
the beam, in such a position that the bark could easily be cut off 
if she attempted to ran before the wind. Boom went the report 
of a gup to leeward, as another admonition to heave-to; and the 
bark, as if regarding the signal, kept off a point. This induced 
the brig to keep off also; but perceiving that the bark did not in- 
tend to approach nearer, a shot was fired over her. Capt. Squir- 
rel immediately put in his main rigging a board with the follow- 
ing inscription,—‘ Don’t sink me; I’ve a million on board,”— 
and at the same time hoisted the Yankee ensign. 

“ Down in the between decks, every man of you, except two to 
stand by the anchors ; and mind, for your lives, obey my orders 
promptly,” cried Capt. Squirrel. 

Hardly had they cleared the deck when a volley of musketry 
rattled against the wheel-house, backed by a loud hail to heave to ; 
but no one was hurt. The brig was not more than three-quarters 
of a mile off, about two points on the bark’s lee bow, luffing occa- 
sionally in the wind to deaden her way till the bark came up. 
Her crew, armed with pistols and cutlasses, were ranged along the 
weather bulwarks ready to board. 

“ Now, my boys,” said Capt. Squirrel, “ready about.” 

“ All ready, sir.” 

“Hard a lee—rise tacks and sheets—haul well taut for a good 
swing—mainsail haul (and round flew the after yards slap against 
the backstays). Down with the main tack and aft with the sheet, 
while the sail is becalmed—well. Belay; haul up the jib sheet ; 
haul off all. Round with the headyards. Haul aboard the tack ; 
aft with the sheet. So, well of all. Now stand by to round in 
the after yards in a twinkling. Stretch the weather braces along.” 

The bark was now on the port tack, heading southeast, and the 
brig having wore at the time she stayed, was ranging alongside of 
her, about half a mile distant, firing volley after volley of mus- 
ketry, all aimed at the wheel-house of the bark. But Capt. Squir- 
rel and the helmsman were too well protected to be either hurt or 
frightened. Unable to range alongside on the port tack, and evi- 
dently apprehensive that the trade wind, southeast, would soon 
set it, the brig kept away a point and darted ahead of the bark, 
with the intention of boarding her to leeward on the opposite tack. 
The very moment the brig came to the wind, Capt. Squirrel 
could not restrain his joy; he dashed his hat off and danced 
upon it. 

“Now,” said he, “TI’ll have him, in spite of all. Stand by 
your afterbraces, main tack and sheet,” he sang out through the 
after-scuttle, to the men in the between decks, then turning to old 
Ned, who was at the wheel, he said: “Keep her off a little. 
Hurra, my boys, she’s in irons (the brig’s yards were locked). 
Down with the gafftopsail and spanker. Up with the helm, old 
Ned, and take her between the masts. Square away the after- 
yards. Pull for dear life—pull, my hearties. Ease off the lar- 
board main sheet, and baul in the starboard one—quick, with all 
your soul. Square the head yards—well.” 

She was now dead before the wind, flying at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour, bearing down upon the brig, hardly a stone’s 
throw distant, and though the brig had cleared her yards and put 
her helm up, yet she had not gathered headway, but was drifting 
bodily to leeward. Dick was desperate. He roared and swore, 
and poured a raking broadside at the bark; but the excitement 
was 60 great that no aim was taken, and only one shot struck her, 
and that was abaft the fore rigging. “ 

“ On deck, my boys,” cried Capt. Squirrel, “and stand by to 
repel boarders. Up, my hearties, and see the fun.” 

Tho men on board the brig were horror struck. Escape was 
impossible. The brig could not be expected to survive the shock 
of the inevitable collision. Foaming the water before her; now 
rising, now falling, borne onward by the waves and wind, the bark 
bounded down upon her victim. Crash went her flying jibboom 
against the brig’s maintopmast stay, and down came her main- 
topmast and all above it on deck. 

“Board her, board.her!” roared Dick; but it could not be 
done ; she was too high out of water, and all her ropes were 


greasy. 

“ Stand by the anchors,” shouted Capt. Squirrel. And the next 
second the bark came bounce, like the report of a cannon, full 
upon the brig, tearing and crushing all before her; and at that in- 
stant Capt, Squirrel hallooed : “ Let go the anchors ;” and down 
they went, smash through the brig’s deck, making the chains fly 
fore and aft, killing or wounding all in their way. 

“ She’s sinking, she’s sinking !” resounded from the brig’s crew 
as the water rushed over the decks into the holes made by the an- 
chors, and many desperate attempts were made to board the bark, 
but all were repulsed. Not a soul reached her deck. 

Quick as lightning, Capt. Squirrel and six of the best men 
went forward and cut away the jibboom ; and as the bark swung 
broadside on, he backed her afteryards, and canted her to leeward, 
across the brig’s stern, carrying away her trysail, boom and gaff. 

“ Save us, save us!” hailed the crew of the brig, “ we're sink- 
ing ;” but Capt. Squirrel replied : 

“No you aint, Man your pumps, and heave your guns over- 
board. I've no boats. Good-by. Three cheers, boys.” And 
three times three were given by the bark’s crew. 

The brig, owing to her solid bulwarks, was only cat down three 
strokes below the plankshear, but when in contact she heeled over 
so much that the water rushed over her deck. When clear ofthe 
bark, however, the wind filled her courses and brought her upon 
an even keel; and taking Capt. Squirrel’s advice, her crew hove 
the weather guns.overboard, which lightened her enough to bring 
the leak out of water. ' 


Leaving the brig to take care of herself, the bark ran to leeward, 
and fortunately the wind kept changing in her favor until it settled 
into a steady trade. It was now four o’clock in the afiernoon, and 
the bark having obtained a good offing from the brig, was hove to 
to repair damages, and not before time, for she had five feet of 
water in the hold. Her cutwater and stem were crushed flat 
against the planks, her hoodends were started, the head of her 
bowsprit twisted off, and both jibboom and foretopgallant mast 
gone. The sail which had been prepared for the contingency of 
collision, was now passed over the bow and bound to it with ropes, 
and the oakum with which it was roughly thrammed, was drawn 
into the leaks and soon stopped them. Pumping and bailing, 
however continued the order of exercise full fifteen hours before 
she was freed ; but as there was plenty of rum served out, the tars 
worked without growling. Sail was then made, and away she 
went before a favoring trade in good style, notwithstanding the 
clumsy canvass over her bow. In a week she ran alongside of a 
British frigate at anchor in the outer harbor of Rio Janeiro, and 
hove to, when Capt. Squirrel hailed her to take some passengers 
and treasure on board, as the bark was leaky and would have to 
be beached. As Don Gonzales and his family took leave, Capt. 
Squirrel remarked : 

“My object in putting you on board the frigate is to secure 
your protection ; for Rosas has some private treaty with the Em- 
peror of Brazil about delivering up gentlemen charged with cer- 
tain crimes, which he would be sure to advance against you, to 
get you in his power; bnt under the British flag both you and 
your property will be safe, in spite of Rosas or the Emperor of 
Brazil. I shall visit you to-morrow. Adieu.” 

The bark was then run into the inner harbor, where she pro- 
cured an anchorage, and was brought up. A grand blow out, 
and five doubloons each, tapered off with the tars for their twelve 
days’ cruise. The next day Capt. Squirrel visited the frigate, and 
was received by her captain and officers with a warmth of wel- 
come which he could not have anticipated. He was treated like a 
hero, and spontaneously cheered by the crew. Don Gonzales and 
his family had painted his conduct in the most glowing terms. 

“You are thrice welcome, Capt. Squirrel,” said the British 
captain, “and as I am the senior officer in command, I tender you 
the protection of the British flag against all comers.” 

Capt. Squirrel expressed his gratitude, and then by invitation 
proceeded to the cabin, where Don Gonzales briefly related the 
circumstances which caused his flight from Buenos Ayres. 

“« My private secretary,” he said, “ obtained possession of a cor- 
respondence between Gen. Urquiza and myself, and as the price 
of his fidelity, demanded the hand of my daughter Maritana. I 
was so enraged at his baseness that I could have slain him on the 
spot ; but he coolly informed me that his death would only hasten 
my own destruction, for he had a confederate, who would reveal 
the whole to Rosas if he were absent only a single day. Finding 
myself completely in his power, I communicated his designs to 
my daughter, who, with a heroism worthy of her name, undertook 
to effect our escape. By feigned kindness and other stratagems, 
she threw the fellow off his guard, while she conveyed our move- 
able property—half a million—on board the bark, and finally our 
whole family. My children,” he continued, “ kneel to God, who 
has protected us, and kiss the hand of Capt. Squirrel in gratitude 
for his disinterested heroism.” 

The request had not to be repeated. Tears of gratitude filled 
their eyes, while they eagerly grasped the whole-souled sailor’s 
hand and blessed him with a fervor not to be described by wortls. 

“ This scene must not be prolonged,” said Capt. Squirrel, “or 
I sfiall envy myself. If you’re happy, soamI. So that will do, 
belay. I’m up and dressed for another adventure, just by way of 
keeping my hand in.” 

A few days afterwards Capt. Squirrel sold the bark, and at the 
request of Don Gonzales, accompanied him and his family to 
Spain, where, rumor says, he was spliced soon after to the beautiful 
Maritana. 

The brig managed to reach Rio Janeiro, and reported having 
had twenty-five men killed by the bark’s anchors and chains, 
which fell upon her decks; five of her beams were broken, her 
plankshear and rails smashed, her decks burst, her maintopmast 
and all above it carried away, the foreyard sprung in the slings, 
and all her guns overboard. The bark’s anchors had lodged in 
the berth deck, and had to be taken out by shears. Bloody Dick 
denounced the bark as a pirate; but could obtain no satisfaction, 
as Capt. Squirrel was safely lodged on board the frigate. The 
story of the collision eventually found its way into the newspapers, 
and so completely exposed the lubberliness of Bloddy Dick that he 
was ashamed to appear ashore in daylight. Afraid to encounter 
the wrath of Rosas, who had sent him to capture the bark, he de- 
serted the brig and went to Europe, where it is hoped, he became 
a better man. 


WE LIVE IN DEEDS, NOT YEARS. 


A cheerful, generous, charitable-minded woman is never old. 
Her heart is as ee mp or seventy as it was at eighteen or 
twenty ; and those who are old at sixty or seventy are not made 
old by time. They are made old by the pavages of passions, and 
feelings of an unsocial, ungenerous nature, which have cankered 
their minds, wrinkled their om souls. shay 
are made old by envy, by ousy, by hatred, by suspicions, by 
uncharitable feelings Fle slandering, scandalizing, ill-bred hab- 
its, which, if they avoid, they Vay vi their youth to the very last, 
80 that the child shall die, as Scripture says, a hundred 
eighteen or twenty; they are dry, heartless, cold, indifferent ; they 
want the wellspring of youthful affection, which is cheerful, active, 
and always in some labor of love calculated to promote 
and distribute enjoyment. There is an old of the heart pos- 
sessed by many who have no suspicion that there is anything old 


about them ; and there is a youth which never grows old, a lover 
who is ever a boy, a Psyche who is ever a girl.—Zribune. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE BRIDAL. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Tue sunshine made pretty Margery’s bridal robe look even 
more beautiful, as it went inquisitively over it, peeping beneath its 
rich folds and finding its way through the vanity-like lace that fell 
from the short sleeves ; and Margery was evidently pleased with 
it, laying carefully by its side on the table a wreath of white, 
bursting rose-buds, which told as plainly as could be, that only a 
few hours would elapse before the muslin robe, with its falling 
lace, would set off Margery’s form, and her head bow gracefully 
with the fresh gift of early summer upon it. And so she sat 
down, with a half blush upon her pure face, and clasped her hands 
over her eyes to shut out the last fading ray of sunshine that went 
pressing through the little chamber. She sat there till the twilight 
came, with its great purple wings, and swept over the dewy roses 
that blossomed by the gate—swept over her bridal robe and wreath, 
and even down into her happy heart so that quiet tears fell through 
her fingers. 

“Only two hours,” she said, at last, musingly, to herself, “ be- 
fore I shall be Philip’s wife—Mr. Philip Hughes’s wife! How 
strange it will seem to be called ‘Mrs.,’ and to have people say 
Margery Hughes when they call my name. I don’t feel sad and 
gloomy to-night, as they all told me I should, but instead, happy, 
O, so happy that nothing hereafter can have power to part us! 
Let me see: he told me all about the house this morning—about 
the sitting-room where the sunshine comes very early in the morn- 
ing—I think so much of having a great deal of sunlight. And 
then the parlor windows are covered with vines; and he says he 
has bought a stuffed rocking-chair large enough for us both to sit 
in—I am so little. I don’t know, but I suppose I shan’t be bash- 
ful about sitting in his lap then. His mother has given him a 
great family Bible, which he says contains a register (here Mar- 
gery blushed). Of course we shan’t want it for a long, long 
while, though I didn’t tell him so. I wonder if Philip knows how 
much I love him, and how I pray God every day to make me 
great and noble—so pure and true that his life will be a delicious 
hymn of joy that he has taken me? How I thank God for giving 
me somebody to love!” 

Then, after she had said all this, Margery lit a lamp and wound 
her sunny brown hair about her head, till she looked like a young 
queen. A friend came in and told how very soon she must 
be ready, for it wanted only an hour of the time appointed 
for the ceremony. The robe was put on, and the white leaves of 
the bridal wreath lay upon Margery’s head. In a flutter of anx- 
iety, she began to pace her chamber, looking down the brown path 
that led to the road every moment for Philip. “It was strange 
that he didn’t come,” she said. She wondered if he would like 
her hair, and if he wouldn’t know at once that her wreath was 
made of the very buds that he had brought her in the morning. 

Presently she heard voices in the road, and with a glad smile 
upon her face she peeped through the blinds, eagerly listening to 
catch the tones of Philip’s voice. But no, there was only a con- 
fused murmur, then the outer door was hurriedly opened, and 
Margery thought she heard a suppressed scream. The clock 
struck eight, and no one came for her; and pale and trembling, 
she started, unbidden, for the parlor, a horrible fear knocking at 
her heart for admittance. 

The parlor door was open, the sofa drawn to the middle of the 
room, and white and ghastly, some one was lying upon it. Mar- 
gery did not speak, but went forward untill her robe touched the 
hand that, even in death seemed stretched forth at her coming. 
There was no wild sob upon the lips—no burning tears upon the 
cheek of poor Margery; her fingers did not tremble as they lay 
caressingly upon the black, wavy hair of her betrothed, or her 
voice sound broken, as she said : 

“Philip! O, Philip!” 

“He was drowned by the overturning of a boat, while crossing 
the river,” said the minister, wiping his eyes. 

Death, silent and cold, sat at the bridal that night. Bridal, 
though one soul, free and unfettered, rejoiced in the presence of 
its Maker, and one, in its sweet, patient holiness, drew the angels 
from above to minister unto it. Two, yet one, bound by that tie 
which outreaches far the light of the stars on the breadth of the 
blue sky; apd Margery’s wedding, though it made black night in 
her heart, was a joy to all heaven. 


+ 


HOME, 


Home ; it is a little word, it has its own interests, its own laws, 
its own difficulties and sorrows, its own blessings and joys. It is 
the sanctuary of the heart, where the affections are cherished in 
the tenderest relations—where heart is joined to heart, and love 
triumphs over all selfish calculations. It is the training school of 
the tender plants, which in after years are to yield flowers and 
fruits to parental care. It is the fountain whence come the streams 
which beautify and enliven social life. If any man should havea 
home, it is the man of business. He is the true working man of 
the community. The mechanic has his fixed hours, and when 
these have run their course, he may, ere the day closes, dismiss all 
snuty as his labor ends, and seek the home circle. Compara- 
tively little has been the tax on his mind, and not much more on 
his physical system, as he learns to take all easy. But the man of 
business is under a constant ears. His is not a ten-hour sys- 
tem, with an interval of rest ; but he is driven onward and onward, 

and late, without the calculation of hours. He must be em- 
ployed. In the earnestness of completion, in the complexity of 
modern modes of business, in the fluctuations which uently 
occur, in the solicitous dependence on the fidelity and _ integrity of 
others, he has no leisure moments during the day. With a mind 
incessantly under exciting engagements, and a body without its 
appropriate nutriment, he may well pant for home, and joy in its 
quiet affection and confidence.— Herald. 
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BANVARD, THE ARTIST, AND HIS RESIDENCE. 
We present on lp pore two pictures, drawn and en- 
graved expressly for the Pictorial, which will be found to 
8 nO ordinary interest. The first represents Mr. 
Banvard, the panoramic artist, in his oriental os 
costume, with fez and caftan, and the luxuriance of 
necessary to harmonize with his eastern dress. Though 
a good likeness, the change of dress and style of hair 
afford a striking contrast to his appearance as we former- 
ly represented him in the plain garb of an American 
citizen. Our second picture is a view of the beautiful 
and costly dwelling the artist has recently erected for his 
permanent residence. We are pleased at this latter evi- 
dence of his prosperity, for certainly no one has more 
honorably earned a fortune. He has attained it by the 
vering culture and exercise of his natural talents, 
. untiring industry, and by that bold enterprise which 
80 eminently distinguishes the American character. But 
a very few years since, Banvard, a poor young man, was 
floating down the Mississippi in his skiff, sketching the 
features of the father of waters to a ae 
panorama, miles in extent—a gigantic undertaking. He 
made little noise about it, only, before coming to the 
eastern cities with his completed work, he obtained au- 
thentic testimonials to the accuracy of his representations. 
His painting he left to speak for itself. We well remem- 
ber the opening of his exhibition at Amory Hall in this 
city—the audiences rapidly increasing, the long-continued 
attraction of his remarkable painting, and its complete 
success. It proved an immediate fortune. Wherever he 
exhibited it, it was received with the same enthusiasm, 
and the same crowds. After —- travelled 
with his panorama extensively in this country, he 
it to England, meeting with the same good fortune which 
had established his reputation in this country. He re- 
mained abroad a long time ; and, after returning to the 
United States, projected a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
which he carried into effect, gathering, with great exer- 
tion, difficulty, and expenditure, the data for a panorama 
no less successful than that of the Mississippi, and still 
a lucrative exhibition. And now, after wandering for a 
quarter of a century, without a fixed habitation or a 
home, Mr. Banvard has at last pitched his tent on the 
shores of his native State, at Cold Spring Harbor, one of 
the most beautiful of the many inlets which indent the 
shores of Long Island Sound. The architecture of 
“ Glenada,” so faithfully represented in our engraving, is 
in the Italian castellated style, and the house is located 
in a lovely and romantic glen, which declines gradually towards 
the water, the southern side ascending the slope of a gently 
swelling hill, from which a view is obtained of one of the most 
beautifully picturesque landscapes in this country. Mr. Banvard 
was the architect of his own house as well as of his own fortunes, 
and personally superintended the direction in all its details. The 
material is rubble stone, stuccoed, and the mansion, when viewed 
from the water, with the various towers rising above the locust 
trees, with which the lawn in front is bounded, has a magnificent 
appearance, reminding you forcibly of some of the quaint old cas- 
tles nestled among the glens of old Scotland. The castellated 
_ was selected for its picturesque effect and its peculiar adapt- 
ness to the local scenery. We do not dislike it for its quaint- 
ness, for the monotony of American domestic architecture has 
hitherto been one of its crying sins. In travelling in the United 
States, it is most fatiguing to the eye to meet house after house 
and village after village erected on the same pattern ; and again, 
to see beautiful sites disfigured by inappropriate buildings. In a 
wild glen, for instance, with all the striking peculiarities of north- 
ern scenery, we shall sce a Grecian temple, only it will not be a 


removed 
~ 


JOHN BANVARD. 


a Grecian temple, but have its iron balustrades, and Venetian 
linds, and non-descript balconies, such as were never conceived 
of by Doric or Athenian imagination. Of late years, however, a 
vast improvement has taken place; some of the first minds in the 
country devote themselves to the improvement of domestic archi- 
tecture, and valuable works upon the subject of building and land- 
scape gardening have been disseminated broadcast through the 
country. Mr. Banvard has committed none of the sins to which 
we have alluded. With the large experience of extensive travel, | 
and with a painter’s eye for scenery, harmony and effect, he has | 
a a picture, while building a home, and his tact has ena- | 
led him to conciliate in-door comfort with external display. The. | 
building contains twenty-four apartments. There are nine rooms — 
on the first floor, as you enter from the esplanade, viz., the draw- 
ing-room, parlors, conservatory, ante-room, eervant’s room, and | 
several chambers. The second story contains the nursery, school- 
room, guest chambers, bath, library, study, etc., with the rervants’ 
rooms in the towers. The basement is occupied with the culinary 
offices, store-rooms, etc. Although the facade extends in front 
one hundred and fifteen feet, still Mr. Banvard says his castle is 


| and fortunes at his feet. 


not completed, as he has his plans for adding a 
large donjon or keep, to be occupied by his studio, ~ bg 
ing-room, and a museum for the reception of the large 
collection of curiosities which he has gathered in all parts 
of the world. The grounds immediately surroundin 
the castle contain about six acres, the entrance to 
is from the lawn in front. By the gateway is a cosy 
ow sa , occupied by Mr. vard’s faithful man, 
tringer, has followed his fortunes about the world, 
and now sits down to enjoy life under the shadow of his 
master’s “vine and fig-tree,”” and to superintend the farm, 
which consists of about sixty acres. The taste of the 
owner and the skill of his gardener are rapidly convert- 
ing this territory from an ordinary farm into a picturesque 
ferme ornée. In the immediate vicinity of Glenada is the 
village of Cold Spring, but in view of the numerous 
towns and vill of this name—one being not far dis- 
tant on the H has been to change the 
name of the place and call it Banvarp, from the 
circumstance of the distinguished owner of Glenada hav- 
ing appreciated the beauties of the neighborhood by 
selecting it as a place of residence, thus adding to its im- 
portance, and causing 


it to be as extensively known as 
the name itself. 


RICHARD CROMWELL. 

He had no faith in his cause, nor confidence in him- 
self, nor reliance on those around him ; and his uncere- 
monious ejection from power was a natural consequence 
where such premises existed. If they who ejected him 
had paid his father’s debts as well as his own, they would 
have made him a richer, but not a happier man, 
would have added some dignity to his retirement, but, as 
it was, he had h for enjoyment,—such enjoyment 
as he could find in ursuits one cared for—of a 
country gentleman boon companion. These 
suits, however, were not always practicable. From May, 
1659, to the middle of 1660, he lived at Hursley, in some 
fear of creditors, whom even now he could not satisfy, 
and in some doubt as to what his fortune might be if 
Charles II. were recalled ; he then retired to Paris, where 
he lived in obscurity, and under the fictitious name of 
Wallis. Twice he visited Geneva; and on one of these 
occasions he was told to his face, by the Prince de Conti, 
who received him under his assumed name, as coxcomb, 
rascal, coward, base fellow, and sot. About twenty years 
after “Mr. Wallis ” first buried himself in obscure lodg- 
ings in Paris, a Mr. Richard Clark settled at Cheshunt. 
It was by this name that Richard Cromwell, no longer in fear of 
creditors, chose to be known. He was a hearty church and con- 
venticle-going, hunting, joyous gentleman, loving good wine a lit- 
tle and fair ladies more. He was choice in the selection of his 
company, seldom referred to his past greatness, and was never 
sarcastic, save when he alluded to the addresses of the people of 
England, who, on his being proclaimed protector, laid their lives 
There was a touch of King Lear in the 
old man’s me after all. His ow opposed his having 
life-possession of an estate left him by his son, on account of men- 
tal debility. Queen Anne was then reigning, and old Mr. Clark 
came up to town, appeared nally in court, where his suit was 
carried on, and was not only courteously treated by the judge, but 
was requested by him to remain covered during proceedings. 
He won his suit, was reconciled to his ——, and in 1712, 
being then in his eighty-sixth year, he died at Cheshunt. His 
enemies ridiculed him under the names of “ Tumbledown Dick” 
and “Queen Richard:” but even they could not deny that he 
was an honester man than he for whom Richard was compelled 
to make room.—Macoulay. 
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BLUE FISHING AT SANDY HOOK, NEW YORK BAY. 
The very spirited seaside scene on this page was drawn ex- 
ly for us on the spot, by Mr. Hill, and delineates a mode of 
hing which, as far as we know, is peculiar to this country. The 
sport is carried on to a great extent, both from the shore, as repre- 
sented in our engraving, and from boats. The modus operandi, in 
the former case, is as follows :—The fisherman fastens one end of 
his line round his waist, and swinging the squid—generally a 
iece of bright lead, or an imitation minnow on a hook—round 
head, flings it outside the breakers to where the blue fish lie, 
and immediately, if he have a bite, begins to haul in and run back 
at the same time. Sometimes, when a fish is hooked, it breaks 
away just as it reaches the beach, when the fisherman will often 
recover it by following it up — The shipping on the hori- 
zon line are not exaggerated in number, for all inward and out- 
ward bound vessels pass round Sandy Hook. In the summer 
season, it is a favorite bathing spot, and frequented by thousands 
of overheated New Yorkers. In our picture, one of the excursion 
steamers from the city is represented slowly paddling along, to 
give the passengers an opportunity of fishing. Astern of the 
steamer is a clipper from Califorma or China, coming in with 
studding-sails set; and in the farther distance, a whole squadron 
of fishing vessels standing out to sea. In the foreground is a gen- 
tleman supplying his lady friends, whoare picnicking on the shore, 
with refreshments, 
scene is lively ue, 
and strikingly faithful in every 
particular. 


CAFE ON THE NILE. 
The bright, sunny picture on 
ts us with a 


joyment. By the 
against the wall, ine the 
smokers of the “ vile weed,”’ its 


ed on the universal donkey, is 
giving his orders to an attend- 

Grou to- 
gether, a knot of long- ied 
and turbaned Mosjems are dis- 
cussing the latest news—the 
movements of the pacha, or the 
innovations which the infidel 
Franks are introducing into the 
land of darkness and bondage, 
Through the open vista a cram- 
bling minaret and lines of brok- 
en arches show the antiquity of 
the place, and carry us back 
into the night of ages. 


BLUE FISHING AT SANDY HOOK, NEW YORK BAY. 


ORGAN BLOWING BY WATER POWER. 

We find the following scientific fact in a late English paper :— 
An apparatus of great value and ee in connection with 
the performance of large organs, has been affixed to the organ in 
East Parade Chapel, Leeds. The invention—which has been 
pet in England and France by Dr. D. Joy, engineer, and 

r. W. Holt, organ builder, Leeds—is called the ‘ Hydro-Pneu- 
matic Engine,” and can be affixed to any organ. Its object is to 
supersede manual labor and the more expensive steam power in 


blowing large organs in churches, chapels and public edifices ; and 


its usefulness and economy are not more — than its com- 
— and simplicity. The apparatus in Parade Chapel 

affixed to an ordinary one inch pipe, os the town’s wa- 
ter, brought into the vestry beneath the chapel. The whole appa- 
ratus does not occupy a space exceeding four feet ; and it is found 
fully equal to blowing the bellows of the above organ, which is an 
instrument of forty-four stops, including pedal pipes of twenty-four 
feet toG GG. The apparatus is capable of being supplied to the 
largest organs; indeed, Mr. Holt’s workmen are at present en- 
gaged in attaching it to one of the largest in London, manufac- 
tured by Hill. Three such cylinders as are used in Mr. Holt’s 
workshop would blow the Liverpool organ, which at present costs 
£200 per annum; whereas, by the nC tama engine, the 
cost would not exceed £20 a year.—Leeds Mercury. 


SCENES ON THE OCEAN FLOOR. 

Besides the countless varieties of the fucus, the bottom of the 
sea is overgrown with the curled, deep purple leaves of the sea- 
lettuce, with large porous lichens, and hollow 
alge, full of life and motion in their rosy little biadders, thickly 
set with ever moving tiny arms. These plants form submarine 
forests, growing into one another, in apparently lawless order— 
here interlacing their branches, there forming bowers and long 
avenues; at one time thriving abundantly, till the thicket seems 
geneeee then again leaving large openings between wold and 
wold, where smaller plants form a beautiful pink turf. There a 
thousand hues and tinges shine and glitter in the changing light. 
In the indulgence of their luxurious growth, the fuci especially 
seem to gratify every whim and freak. Creeping close to the 
ground, or sending long-stretched arms, crowned with waving 
plumes, up to the blessed light of heaven, they form pale-green 
sea groves, where there is neither moon nor star, or rise up nearer 
to the surface, to be transcendently rich and gorgeous in brightest 
green, gold and purple. And, through this -like scene, 

laying in all the colors of the rainbow, and deep under the hol- 
ow, briny ocean, there sail and chase each other, merrily, gaily- 
painted mollusks and bright shining fishes. Snails of every shape 
creep slowly along the stems, while huge, gray-haired seals hang 
with their enormous tusks on large, tall trees. There is a gigantic 
Dugong, the siren of the an- 
cients, the sidelong shark with 
his leaden eyes, the thick haired 
sea leopard, and the sluggish 
turtle. how these 
ill-shapen forms stir themselves 


CAFE ON THE RIVER NILE. 


from time to time! Perhaps 
Sve fully in the un- 
broken cool of the ocean’s dee 
bed, when lo! a hungry s 
comes slyly, silently around 
that grove; its glassy eyes 
shine ghost-like with a yellow 
sheen, and seek their prey. 
The sea dog first becomes 
aware of his dreaded enemy, 
and seeks refuge in the thickest 
recesses of the fungus forest. 
In an instant the whole scene 
. The oyster closes its 
shell with a clap, and throws 
itself into the deep below ; the 
turtle conceals head and feet 
under her impenetrable armor, 
and sinks slowly downward ; 
the playful little fish disappear 


tis; lobsters hide under the 


and the young walrus alone 
turns boldly round, and faces 
the intruder with his sharp- 
pointed teeth. 
mences ; both seek the forest ; 
their fins become entangled in 
the closely interwoven branch- 
es ; at last the more agile shark 
succeeds in wounding his ad- 
versary's side. Despairing of 
life, the bleeding walrus trics 
to conceal his last agony in the 
woods; but he soon falls an 
easy prey to the shark, who 
greedily devours him.—Put- 
nam’s Magazine. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
A MAY MORNING LYRIC. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


Listen, maidens and youths, I pray, 
To my song, this sweet May morning: 
Cupid wandered one sun-bright day, 
Blossoms his path adorning! 
“°Twill always be fair,”’ so Love did sing. 
As from flower to flower on his radiant wing 
lle flitted, gilded by sunbeams gay, 
And deemed that with Aim ‘twould be always May! 


With the songs he sang his pathway rang 
The whole of that sweet May morning ; 
But a dark rain-cloud loomed up, and aloud 
Pealed thunder ; yet Cupid, scorning 
The omen, sang on—soon the urchin’s wings 
Were folded and dripping. “ Alas!” he sings, 
“T find it is true what the wise ones say, 


That even with Love ’tis not always May!” 


Now, listen, maidens and youths, I pray, 
All on this sweet May morning ; 

Laugh while you can, and dance while you may, 
But heed my song for its warning! 

Whatever Pleasure and Youth may say, 

Don’t think that life will be always May ; 


Nor like young Love, in his thoughtless play, 
Fail to provide for a rainy day. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE GRAVE OF HERNANDO DE SOTO. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Never, perhaps, in the annals of the world was there a braver 
or more ambitious spirit than that which burned in the manly 
bosom of Hernando de Soto, the successor to Columbus and Ves- 
pucius, and the other distinguished discoverers of various parts of 
the New World. Born at Barcarola, according to the historians, in 
1501, of poor but respectable parents, De Soto was obliged to 
depend on his own resources for subsistence ; and to that end his 
natural courage and bravery led him into the army. 

Accompanying Davila to America, the brave soldier displayed 
so much prudence and heroism, that the command of a troop of 
horse was given him. With this he followed Pizarro to Peru, and 
in the great battle between Pizarro and Almagro, he distinguished 
himself by deeds of bravery, such as the world has seldom known. 
Returning to Spain, he re-appeared at the court of the emperor, 
Charles V., where he was not less distinguished for the surpassing 
graces of his person and manners, than by the extraordinary sol- 
dierlike qualities which he had displayed at Peru. 


Beyond the period of extreme youth, De Soto still retained 
many of its advantages. Handsome beyond the ordinary stan- 


dard of manly beauty, with a countenance at once gracious and 
commanding, hair black, glossy and curling, eyes dark and lustrous, 
teeth that rivalled pearls in whiteness, and a voice in which music 
and softness were combined, Hernando De Soto was the embodi- 
ment of woman’s wildest dreams of romance. 

Won by his musical voice and graceful manners, even more 
than by his personal beauty and the heroic reputation which he 
bore, Isabella de Bobadilla gave her affections to the youthfal and 
gallant soldier, even before they were solicited. Sole heiress to 
the wealth of her illustrious father, Don Alfonzo de Bobadilla, the 
young Isabella, ever since the death of her parents, had resided at 
court, under the joint protection of Charles V. and her aunt by 
the mother’s side, Mariana de Estrella, now married to Don Josef 
de Mendoza. 

Donna Mariana was more indulgent to her niece than she would 
have perhaps proved if she had been her own child; and the 
young lady, between her aunt and the emperor, had the disposal 
of her time and her affections pretty nearly in her own hands. 
Chance had thrown the daughter of a Spaniard of some rank into 
adverse circumstances, and she had been obliged to accept the 
offer of Donna Mariana to become a companion to her niece. 
The two young girls, being exactly of an age, equally educated, 
and with tempers and dispositions alike sprightly and cheerfal, 
soon became inseparable, and all differences of condition were 


forgotten, and Leonora de Cervera was at once a friend and sister, 
but never a servant, to the young Isabella. 


When, therefore, the gallant De Soto presented himself at the 
court of the emperor, Isabella and Leonora were alike captivated 
by his noble bearing, conspicuous among the bravest and hand- 
somest of the Spanish cavaliers. Neither, however, suspected the 
other’s state of heart; and it was some comfort to each of these 
fair damsels that her friend knew not that she had bestowed her 
affections without asking. 

It had been a festal day at the court; and the regal magnificence 
which the courtiers loved to display, had shone conspicuously in 
their dress and decorations. Foremost in the crowd of beauties, 
were Isabella and her companion, and foremost too in the crowd 
of cavaliers was De Soto. 

He was then thirty-six years old; in the full height of that re- 
markable beauty which everywhere earned for him the title of 
“Hernando the Handsome.” The fiush of gratified pride was on 
his cheek through the whole day, for the emperor had particularly 
distinguished him, and his ambition was fast reaching its climax. 
It was the first time that Isabella’s eyes had proclaimed that she 
loved ; but on this day, she unwittingly gave rise to hopes in the 
young soldier’s heart which she alone could fulfil. 

It had been a whim of Isabella’s that Leonora should dress 
exactly like herself, and although Donna Mariana at first offered 


girl. 


objections, she at last consented. Leonora’s extreme love of sim- 
plicity baffied her friend, who wished to array her in all the magnifi- 
cence of court splendor ; and finding her resolved on a simple white 
robe, she took care that her own should be equally simple, with the 
exception of the diamonds which etiquette forced her to wear, and 
which in Leonora’s dress, found a substitute in a few pearls, grace- 
fully bestowed about her person. In all other respects they were 
alike, even to the fan and bouquet, and many were the specula- 
tions among the cavaliers of the court, as to which most deserved 
to bear away the palm of beauty. 

Something in this evening’s observation had awakened Leonora’s 
suspicions that the gallant soldier was thinking too deeply of her 
friend, and for a moment her heart rose against her. She turned 
away into a little side room, used as a conservatory, which was 
lighted only by the light of the lamp in the grand saloon shining 
into it through a glass door, before which was a curtain of white 
silk. The perfume of the plants and flowers made her feel heavy 
and sleepy, and she closed her eyes while seated on one of the 
crimson benches which had been placed here from the hall, to 
make room for the throngs that were still pouring into it. 

Half-waking, half-unconscious, she sat perfectly still, dreammg 
perhaps, of the loneliness which would settle upon her life when 
Isabella should marry. She started to feel a warm breath upon 
her cheek, and to hear a soft, musical voice pleading at her ear. 
Not with so confident a manner had others tried to woo Leonora, 
and yet she had repelled them all—but this intruder was none 
other than Hernando de Soto, the object of daily and nightly 
dreams for months; and she suffered him to take the unresisting 
hand and even to press his lips upon its snowy surface. 

“Found at last, fair lady !” he said, with mingled respect and 
presumption ; “and in a fitting place to hear and utter a love- 
tale. Nay, start not away. Believe me, the heart that bends to 
thine is an honest one—and for the love it bears to thee, lady, I 
beg thee not to reject the true and loyal offering which thy beauty 
and merit demand from me.” 

Silence, complete and perfect, was Leonora’s only answer ; but 
she did not throw off the arm that encircled her, and she even 


allowed her head to be drawn upon his shoulder. It was but for 
a moment, however, for the cry of “ Fire,” from a distant part of 
the palace was heard, and De Soto sprang to obey its summons. 
A moment afterwards Isabella entered in search of her friend, and 
drawing her to the lighted hall, she whispered : 

“For heaven’s sake, Leonora, tell me what you have done to 
your cheeks! They are a perfect crimson. Has Juan been 
breathing some tale of love into your ear?” 

Bright grew the maiden’s blushes, confirming her friend’s sus- 
picions. She rallied her unmercifully upon the extreme youth- 
fulness of her lover, and had scarcely ceased when the throng of 
cayaliers, who had started at the sound of fire, entered. 

With what wonder poor Leonora beheld the lover who was as 
impressive in his devotions to her in the conservatory, not half an 


hour since, now bestowing all his attentions upon Isabella! With 
what wonder and indignation, too! "What could she think of one 
who had thus told her the idle tale of love, and then followed 
another as he was following her friend? Tears sprang to her 
beautiful eyes, as she beheld the two walking arm in arm together 
and stopping before the emperor, who seemed to be rejoicing in 
their apparantly mutual regard. 

Heartsick and distressed, Leonora was about retiring that 
night, when Isabella called her to come into her chamber. Obey- 
ing her call, she found her still sitting up, with eyes as radiant as 
the diamonds which she wore, and cheeks whereon the crimson 
flush burned deeply. 

“He is mine, Leonora!” whispered the agitated and excited 
“Hernando has spoken words this night, which make me 
the happiest of women. Why do you not congratulate me, Leon- 
orat Are you weeping, child?” she continued, as the tears 
gushed afresh from the girl’s eyes. “ You do not rejoice with me 
as I did with you this evening ?” 

Some dim perception of the truth dashed along Leonora’s mind ; 
but she only wept on. 

“Silly child! Will you not tell me what you are thus fretting 
your little heart out for? But come, cheer up; we will be mar- 
ried on the same night, if Juan is but a mere boy. He will make 
you happy, doubt i not.” 

Leonora helped her friend to undress, and returned, without a 
word, to her own room, where, throwing herself on her couch, she 
wept herself to sleep. 

Meanwhile the young beauty in the adjoining chamber slept 
not, or if she slept at all, it was but to dream as in waking, of her 
gallant and noble-looking lover. Her countenance, when Leonora 
met her the next morning, wore its brightest hue ; but she herself 
was struck with the pallid cheeks of her favorite. In vain she 
questioned her o: the cause of her secret sorrow. Leonora kept 
her own counsel; nor was it until a chance observation of De 
Soto’s, respecting an interview in the conservatory, which she did 
not at first threw some light on the affair, that Isa- 
bella recollected that her friend might well have passed for herself 
in that dim and subdued light. Delicacy prevented her from say- 
ing anything more to Leonora ; but she was pained beyond meas- 
ure, to see how her form became thinner and her step lighter, and 


to feel that the “poetry of life” had departed from one she had 
loved so well. 


The marriage of De Soto and Isabella met with no hindrance. 
The emperor was delighted to bestow one of the fairest of his 
court upon one of the bravest; and Isabella’s aunt, although a 
woman who worshipped wealth, was yet dazzled by the reputation 
of her niece’s lover, and offered no obstacle whatever. The mar- 
riage was celebrated at court, with great pomp and magnificence, 
Leonora acting as one of the bridesmaids ; for by this time she 


had acquitted De Soto of all intention to deceive her, and knew 
that he must have mistaken her for Isabella. 

Scarcely however had the married pair began to realize their 
happiness, ere De Soto’s imagination was roused by the narrative 
of the expedition to Florida by Pamphilo de Narvaez. He ap- 
pealed to the emperor to undertake the conquest of Florida; and 
Charles, willing that his favorite should reap the reward of past 
bravery, created him captain-general for life, of Cuba and Florida. 

One brief year of happiness with Isabella, and then the devoted 
wife accompanied him to the port of San Lucar de Barrameda, 
where nearly a thousand young men, the flower of the Spanish 
youth, gathered around him to embark for Cuba. This was on 
the 6th of April, 1558. On the 25th of May, the following year, 
he arrived at Espiritu Santo, and took possession of the country 
in the name of Charles V. 

The result of this expedition, in all its details, is matter of his- 
tory. Hardship, toil and danger were its distinguishing charac- 
teristics, and only such brave spirits as were gathered around 
Hernando de Soto would have borne all without murmuring. 


One bright morning in the summer of 1542, the remnants of this 
once large and powerful band were gathered beneath the gigantic 
oaks that overshadow the banks of the Mississippi. In the shat- 
tered frames and pallid faces that were assembled there on this 
glorious summer morning, no one would have recognized the 
bright and hopeful members of the gallant band that had em- 
barked four years before, in the San Christoval and its attendant 
fleet. 

Tears, such as the bravest may shed, were in every eye, and 
attested the strength of their affection for him who now was about 
to receive its last touching office. Through the leafy branches of 
the trees which skirted the broad bosom of the river, the morning 
sun shone with broken and subdued light, as if in accordance with 
the solemn scene about to be witnessed. The wild notes of the 
birds sung the requiem, and the deep sound of the waters gave 
back the response to the solemn ritual. Close to the banks of the 
mighty stream, an evergreen oak had been felled, and in the hol- 
jow of its ponderous trunk, the glorious form of Hernando de Soto 
lay, a8 in a coffin. 

“Meet casket for that gallant heart to rest in! ‘Meet type of its 
strength and endurance! Meet, too, that they should thus fall 
together—the brave oak that had breasted the western winds so 
long, and the brave heart that had spent its last pulsation in these 


western wilds! Meet grave was that mighty river for the noble 
dead ! 


“ The forest is his fane, 
The palm his monument, the rock his tower; 
The eterna! torrent— 
The green savannas and the mighty waves, 
And isles of flowers bright floating o’er the tide—”’ 
All speak of the glorious form that has slept in the blue depths of 
the Mississippi for three hundred years. 


Hernando—Isabella—Leonora—have they not met ere now '— 
the wife whose brief year of happiness thus closed in sorrow, and 
the gentle maiden whose short hour of joy was as the rose’s 
fieeting perfume, and the dark eyed hero whom they both had 
loved and lost? 

COPENHAGEN. 

Our sail for the last two hours was one of the most beautiful 
that can be imagined. ‘The impressions were so new and lively 
that none of us can forget the excitement of the scene. All were 
struck by beauties of which they had previously heard so little ; 
and all acknowledged that the first appearance of is 
among the finest in the world. Only one or two of the capitals of 
Europe make so gallant a show on approaching them. ‘Tbe Dan- 
ish ital, in fact, is a complete triumph of art and taste ; it is 
beautiful in spite of its position, which is perhaps the worst imag- 
inable ; yet with such admirable skill are its buildings grouped, 
that it looks finer than some cities which enjoy the advantage of 
Pe geen . Nature has here done little; man a great 

I. In the city itself, towers, some light, some massive; in the 
basin, masts tapering and graceful; on the heights behind, trees 
of great size and beauty; and along the flat shore, dense masses 
of foliage already in summer splendor: such at first are the only 
objects standing out from the huge piles of buildings, till ere long 
these masses break down into palaces, churches and fortresses. 
By-and-by we distinguish, in front, ramparts and moles stretching 
far out ito the sea, while new life is added to the scene, by the 
many ships from every country waiting in the sendaide tor 0 foror- 
able breeze to get up to the Baltic, or swiftly ing on for the 
Sound. Elsinore, too, with literary recollections ing it to 
every Englishman, is in sight. ‘T 
den, with the houses of mo, are 
While here before us, just as we enter the file of ships, lined 
out from the harbor as if to grace our arrival, the little landing- 
place and rampart-walk covered with thousands of boliday idiers 
come to witness the entrance of a steamer—and a fine display they 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE FUTURE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


The wand of Fate is thine! Within thy halls, 
. Unseen, unknown, the unborn ages wait 

Thy fiat, and emerge at thy command. 

The victor of the world, relentless Time, 

Himself is governed by thy sway, and moulds 

His purpose to thy fixed, unchanging law. 

What is the past? A dream—a vanished wave 

Upon the sea of life, which rolls away 

Into oblivion’s dark gulf. But thou, 

The parent of the past, dost always live, 

And anxious mortals still await thy beck— 

Still say, To-morrow!”’ 

Empires of to-day 

Are doomed in thee; earth’s best and noblest sons 

Live out their years and hold their fited lives 

In fear of thee, while thou dost awe their souls 

With fear of Death, who is thy messenger. 

How wide the gulf!—how thick the pall that shuts 

Thee and thy deep arcana from my view! 

Mysterious Future! Canst thou not reveal 

To me—hefore the season shall arrive 

And haply find me unprepared—the time, 

The manner of my end? Wilt thou require 

Of me my life when youth's high pulses throb 

With hope angelic ’—or wilt thou defer 

The action of thy fates, and dig my grave 

When, like a stricken oak, I may resist 

But feebly thy invidious approach’? 

No voice gives answer—wrapped in mystery, 

Thou deignest no reply ; and still we wait 

Thy firm decrees of good or ill, which we 

May only in the present time receive. 


[Written he Ballou’s Pictorial] 


THE GRECIAN BRIDE. 


BY WILLIAM THORNDIKE, 


Smyrna, or Giaour Izmir, as it is styled by the Mussulmans, is 
the gate to Syria, and the means of commercial communication 
between Europe and Asia. From its position it is peculiarly cos- 
mopolitan in its character. You are there surrounded by the 
people and customs of many nations ; the fussy European adopts 
the East and calms his restlessness by the Turkish tchibouque of 
tranquillity ; the Jew offers his services as intermediary and is 
beaten for his pains ; the genuine Osmanlee smokes in the street 
with all the majesty of a sultan, until his Asiatic dignity is dis- 
turbed by an English midshipman, who, mounted on a Smyrna 
hack, unfeelingly rides him down. The incongruities of the 
“infidel city” are at ordinary times to a looker-on excessively 
amusing. 

Not the least noticeable peculiarity of the “infidel city,” is the 
vast number of saints’ days that the Greek Church enjoins her 
followers to keep. The tends practically to shorten the lives 
of those people very considerably. 

The Smyrnaites keep holy these saints’ days in very much the 
manner in which well-behaved Protestant housemaids keep the 
Sabbath. They attire themselves in holiday costume and consume 
the day in the contemplation of street scenery; the men taking 
their posts at the doorways, and the women guarding the case- 
ments with their bright eyes. Greek custom has so decidedly 
appropriated the windows to the women as the suitable station of 
their sex, that it would be regarded as criminally effeminate for a 
man to choose such a situation for the proper observance of saints’ 
day, 

My attendant, Paulonius, or Pauloni, as habit had abbreviated 
the appellation, had procured lodgings for me in Smyrna, at the 
house of a Greek Christian of the wealthier class. Pauloni was a 
glorious-looking fellow, with a regular and handsome cast of 
countenance. His foatures displayed a good deal of serene pride, 
self-respect, and considerable sharpness of intellect. Being ac- 
customed to the habits of the East and the peceadilloes of 
Eastern functionaries, his advice and experience were of invaluable 
assistance. 

IT had been several days in Smyrna before I discovered by what 
means the accomplished Pauloni had been able to secure me such 
unexceptionable quarters. I well knew the vastness of his re- 
sources, from having experienced repeatedly their benefit; but I 
knew, too, that a wealthy citizen of any country, and especially of 
Syria, must have urgent inducements to convert his mansion into 
a hotel for strangers. 

Is was one of the inexhaustible catalogue of saints’ days. 1 was 
leaving the vestibule of my Greek host for the purpose of amusing 
myself with the scenes in the narrow streets of the city. As I 
stood in the doorway I observed the seductive Pauloni conversing 
by mute signals, with a beautiful descendant of the Ionian race, 
who was adorning one of the transom-shaped windows of mine 
host's house. After the fashion of all the fair denizens of Smyrna, 
who wear their wealth upon their persons, she was attired with 
studied magnificence. Her head was crowned with scarlet, and 
loaded with gems and coins of gold. The broad, calm brow, the 
large black oyes, deep-set and self-relying, which in ordinary mood 
pierce through you like the eyes of a conqueror, were now softened 
into an expression of mildness, perhaps tenderness, as with ex- 
pressive looks they answered the equally expressive gestures of 
Pauloni, The thin and fiery nostrils, and the bold line of chin 


and throat which usually disclose all the passion and power which 


dwells in the character of the Smyrna maiden, were touched with 
a softer pencil, and a smile enhanced the rare womanly beauty of 
the sweetly-turnod lips. 


If I grudged Pauloni his good fortune, it was not my purpose 
to disturb him in it. I accordingly turned carelessly from the 
doorstep, taking such a direction as not to interfere with the noise- 
less tete-a-tete. But I was unfortunate enough to alarm them. 
The casement was vacant instantly, and Pauloni, with an anathe- 
ma expressed in every feature of his face, though it was not uttered, 
entered the house. The rascal had secured such excellent lodgings 
not for my convenience then, but for the selfish purpose of further- 
ing an amour of his own ! 

The consciousness that I knew his secret must have annoyed 
him, for immediately on my return from my walk he assailed me. 

“Smyrna has many beautiful women, your excellency !” 

“You have a good Grecian-like judgment in matters of taste, 
Pauloni ; I agree with you.” 

“Ah, your excellency, they are cold as ice-water and fickle as 
air!” (A crafty stroke on the part of the cautious dragoman, for 
which I gave his policy full credit.) 

“Not all of them. Some I have seen sit at their windows and 
talk with their eyes by the hour to the passers-by.” 

Pauloni’s impudence was for an instant staggered, but he soon 


recovered. ° 
“If one cannot talk with one’s cousins on saints’ day, he had 


better be a Bedouin roving the desert, or a Mahomedan, your 
excellency.”” 

“Bat mine host, your uncle, seems a kindly disposed man, and 
would, doubtless, allow his nephew, if he knew his anxiety to 
converse with his fair cousin, to do so, without the inconvenient 
interposition of walls.” 

Pauloni was too skilful to bandy words uselessly, and as dis- 
simulation was of no avail, he told the whole story. He had 
passed through Syria frequently in his present capacity, and had 
had the good fortune to be the recipient of the smiles of this proud 
Smyrna girl. He became madly enamored of her, and at once 
in the usual way, commenced his suit by presents of the costliest 
Cashmeres, and the most persuasive finery of every description. 
Whenever it was his good fortune to attend a traveller as interpre- 


ter, through Smyrna, he invariably established “his excellency” 
in the abode of his prospective father-in-law, but was careful to 


exercise the most jealous diligence to prevent “his excellency ” 
from getting sight of her. He was fearful that it might interfere 
with his wooing. 

There was another motive to seclusion at this time. He pos- 
sessed a rival in one Nicoloso, a mariner on board a Greek brigan- 
tine. Like Pauloni, Nicoloso was imbued with the roving tenden- 
cies of his Ionian ancestors. He had now been blowing about 
the Zgean, under the influence of its ever-varying and whimsical 
winds, for several months, and as the average period of a cruiser 
had about expired, might at any time be blown upon the Syrian 
coast. In anticipation of this contingency, Mariani was sedulously 
guarded from street-contact. 

Now, however, that I was privy to his passion, Pauloni did not 


deem it necessary to guard his love within the upper-chambers, 
and I had an opportunity of beholding that transcendently glori- 
ous shape. You smile at a pretty woman; you turn pale before 
beauty which is great enough to subdue you. Those dark, lumin- 
ous eyes, shining in all the pomp and might of beauty, would have 
overpowered and humbled at once a man of a mind less well- 
balanced and of purpose less inexorable than Pauloni’s. He knew 


nothing of fear, nor of abandonment of a well-laid design. It was 
this energy and determination dignifying his character, together 
with the attraction of a handsome person, which first charmed the 
beautiful Smyrnaite. The subsequent devotion and costly love- 
offerings completed the business. 

Pauloni was delighted at this removal of the restraint upon his 
courtship. He would sit for hours upon a divan in one of the 
halls facing the garden, with the beautiful Greek crouched at his 
feet, soothing him with the witchery of the guitar, which she played 
exquisitely. I used to study this graceful picture from a distance. 
The apartment was open to the garden upon one side. The floor 
was tiled with marble, and the walls inlaid with decorations of the 
most fanciful designs and exquisite workmanship. Around the 
room ran a low divan, and the cold floor was covered at intervals 
with costly Persian carpets. It was the favorite resort of the 
lovers ; Pauloni would recline upon a divan in an ecstacy of hap- 
piness, but at the same time with a gravity of demeanor which 
became the dignity of the great man’s character, inhaling the 
fragrance of a tchibouque or quaffing the wine of the Lebanon ; 
while the beautiful girl performed at his feet the most enchanting 
airs, and now and then overcame his tranquil gravity by one of 
those sweet smiles which I had seen beaming on him from the 
casement. 

But the irrevocable law of true love could not be avoided nor 
provided against, even by the circumspection of Pauloni. An ill- 
wind blew Nicoloso upon the Syrian coast, and a complication of 
tacks and other mancouvres peculiar to Greek navigation, brought 
the brigantine to anchor in the harbor of Smyrna. 

The day after her arrival was saints’ day, and as usual, Mari- 
ana took her position at the casement, for its due observance. 
Scarcely had she done so when a slight scream brought the active 
Pauloni to her side. The sailor Nicoloso had passed, and ex- 
changed siguals of recoguition with her. He had mingled with 
his recognition, gestures of displeasure and tokens of vengeance, 
which had startled the haughty and fearless beauty into a shriek. 

The next day, Nicoloso presented himself at the door in person, 
and requested an interview with the beautiful Mariana, which 
Pauloni peremptorily and energetically declined to accord him. 
His authority for the refusal was the assurance of his betrothed 
that nothing in the world would be more disagreeable to her. The 
Greek mariner went away, crushing between his teeth the moat 
emphatic maritime oaths and imprecating the favored dragoman 
with vehemence. 


I was lingering in the garden next day, among the formal par- 
terres in which Oriental taste so much delights, listening to the 
music of the fountain spray as it tinkled upon the bottom of the 
marble basin, and inhaling the breath of the damask roses with 
which the slow air was loaded. It was about noon. Pauloni and 
Mariana were in the apartment opening upon the garden, entirely 
absorbed in each other, and oblivious of all without. The air was 
cooled by the fountain, and impregnated with the perfume of 
flowers. There was no sound nor sight to mar this charming 
scene of uncaring Eastern luxury. 

Suddenly a thicket of rose-trees, growing next to the house, and 
so hemmed in and choked up by interlacing boughs as to seem 
impenetrable, parted, and a light, spectre-like figure glided, ser- 
pentlike and noiselessly, across the cold tiles, to the spot where 
the lovers reclined, unconscious of everything but each other’s 
existence. In an instant the lithe form has reached the group—a 
stout arm clutching a poniard is raised in the air over Pauloni’s 
heart,—then comes a wild shriek, the crimson blood stains—and 
Pauloni is assassinated '|—no, he is straggling with the murderer 
valiantly, and has hurled him senseless upon the marble pavement. 
I saw it all, from the moment Nicoloso emerged from the rose- 
thicket, but so instantaneous was the act, that I reached the spot 
only just at the moment when the Greek mariner heavily struck 
the floor. 


The beautiful Smyrnaite had saved Pauloni’s life. Her white 


arm was drenched in blood. It had received the blow meant for 
Ais heart, and she lay faint and sick, the blood oozing from a 
frightful gash, and discolored her dress and the white marble 
pavement. 

Pauloni was calm as a midsummer midnight. Servants were 


summoned, and Mariana was taken to her chamber. Nicoloso 


was restored to his senses and delivered up to the municipal 
authorities. The floor was cleansed, and a surgeon summoned, 
who dressed the wound in Mariana’s arm, and administered an 
opiate which soothed her into calm slumber. 

Ten days afterwards, I left Smyrna to visit the rest of Syria. 
The Greek maiden was convalescent, and Pauloni was again 
happy. Nicoloso was tried and condemned to imprisonment for 
life. I procured another dragoman to accompany me through 
Palestine. To have separated the lovers would have been an act 
too wicked for a moment’s contemplation. 


A FRIGHTENED AFRICAN. 

Dr. Livingston, the African discoverer, relates the following 
incident, which occurred to one of the party of Makololo, whose 
faithful services had been of so much value to him through 
his perilous journey from the interior of the continent to the sea- 
coast :—Anxious to bring one of his companions with him to 
England, that he might convey back to his countrymen in the 
interior of Africa a good report of English civilization and Chris- 
tianity, Dr. Livingston made his selection. But the issue was 
most affecting. When this Makololo stranger reached the sea- 
port of Quillemane, he was sufficiently surprised at the marvellous 
novelties that there surrounded him. The sea, then tossed by a 
tempest, which prevented the ship-of-war awaiting Dr. Livingston’s 
arrival from approaching the shore, filled him with amazement. 
And when at length the “ Frolic” hove in sight, although the 
waves were still running high, they put off to her in a boat. The 
Makololo, of course, accompanied his friend. But as the boas 
rose and sank with each billow, he turned to Dr. Livingston, and 
with a look and tone indicative of no ordinary excitement, not 
unmixed with alarm, said—“ Is thts the way you got” Though 
repeatedly assured they were approaching the ship, he often re- 
newed the question. At length they were on beard, and set sail 
for the Isle of Mauritius. But the strain put upon the mind of 
this untutored African by the many novelties, which, in rapid suc- 
cession, filled him with wonder or fear, proved too much fer his 
faculties ; and when, on entering the harbor of St. Louis, he saw 
&@ steamer in motion, reason reeled, and in a fit of temporary 
insanity he flung himself into the sea and perished. 


LONDON STREETS IN SHAKSPEARE’S TIME. 

The Elizabethan streets were filled with itinerant salesmen, many 
of whose trades have long since passed away; charcoal-sellers 
from the country, buyers of old lace, sellers of “hot peas,” and 
Irish applemongers. The open stalls were piled with rapiers and 
targets, Sealian armor and poniards, silk points and ruffs, feathers, 
roses for shoes, scarfs, and a thousand other articles of finery now 
mouldering in quiet country vaults, and treasured bere and there 
in the wardrobes of old show mansions. The paths were filled by 
jostling serving-men, French pages, watermen, wounded soldiers 
from the Dutch wars, Spanish gallants, Greek merchants, and 
here and there an astrologer or an alchemist come out for a mo- 
ment to breathe a purer air than the poi atmosphere of his 
cellar or turret. There were actors and bear-wards, masters of 
fence, bullies and gentlemen pensioners, gay citizens’ wives and 
falconers all bright, colored, shifting, motley and picturesque. 
‘There were beards of all classes and professions ; the citizen with 
his trimmed bee and gold chain; the noble with his silk cloak 
and scented doublet, gold spurs and spangied feather; the seriv- 
ener with his rusty black coat and uniailing bag; the divine with 
his cassock and bands; the yeoman with bis unbarked staff; and 
the court lady rolling by in her gilded coach.—London Globe. 


— 
REMARKABLE ESCAPE FROM POISON. 

We find the following statement im a late English paper -—A 
strange rumor is rife in the neighborhood of Watford, relative to 
an occurrence, which, if true, is quite remarkable. It appears, as 
near as we can gather from reliable sources, that a man (we omit 
names for obvious reasons), a short time since died bequeathing 
his property to his brother's wife, who has been suffering from 
continued ill health to such an extent as to render the services of a 
nurse indispensable. It also appears that a few mornings ago her 
husband took up to her room two cups of coffee, one for his wife, 
which he gave into her own hands, and the other he placed by the 
side of the.tire for himself, after which he left the reem for some 

In his absence, his wife complained of the coffee being 
wT ot the nurse exchanged her cup for the one on the hob, 
which the wife drank ; soon after the husband returned and drank 
the coffee which had been substituted for his own, when he was 
immediately seized with the most racking pains in the stomach, 
and exhibited the usual effects of the most virulent poison. In 
five minutes the man expired, but from what cause at present can 
enly be conjectured. 
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BALLIOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


JAMES WILLIAM WALLACK, JR. - 


The portrait on this was drawn expressly for the 
Pictorial 1 by Mr. Waud, from a photograph by Masury, 
Silsbee & Case, and is a fine likeness of the popular 


tragedian whose name heads this article. ¥ 
sical features, the fiery eye and lofty brow, are well de- 
lineated, and the individuality of the head will con- 
viction of its likeness even to those who have not seen 


the original. James William is the 
Henry Wallack, well known as a popular manager 
performer, a nephew of James William Wallack, senior, 


a favorite veteran of the English and American stage, 
and was born in the city of Hull, Yorkshire, England, 
February 24, 1821. He made his first ce on 
the s at Wood and Warren’s old Chestnut Street 
Theatre, as Rolla’s child, J. W. Wallack, senior, playing 
Rolla, the father of the child being a member of the tal- 
ented company. Mr. Henry Wallack removing to New 
York, his son received his preliminary education in that 
city, and afterwards pursued his studies in England at 
the celebrated “ Baron House Academy,” near London. 
It was his father’s wish that young Wallack should enter 
one of the learned professions, but he yielded in view of 
the youth’s invincible attachment to the s In 1838, 
we find him a member of the Bo Theatre, New 
York, under the management of the late Thomas S. 
Hamblin, who became his warmly-attached friend, and 
continued so till his death. Mr. Wallack next went to 
the National Theatre, New York, then under his uncle’s 
management, but at first gave no proofs of genius, his 
talents being overshadowed by diffidence in the presence 
of the public. At last, however, as the hero of Miss 
Charlotte Barnes’s new tragedy, “‘ Francesca Brigaldi,” 
a part he assumed at a few hours’ notice, on account of 
his father’s illness, who was cast for the character, he 
made a resolute effort to do himself justice, and succeed- 
ed, electrifying the large and brilliant audience. From 
that date his position was established. After the destruc- 
tion of the National Theatre by fire, Mr. Wallack made 
an extensive professional tour in the South and West, 
and, returning to Philadelphia, was engaged at the Wal- 
nut Street Theatre during the seasons of 1845 and 1846. 
Here he played “ Werner” in Byron’s tragedy of that 
name, on its first representation in this country. His 
“ Melantius,” in the “ Bridal,” and “ King James,” in 
the “King of the Commons,” particularly the latter, 
were brilliant successes. He next accepted a very flat- 
tering engagement from Mr. Hamblin, to play the leading business 
at his theatre, with the privilege of contracting star engagements 
elsewhere, and became at once a reigning favorite. His next en- 
ent was with Mr. Webster at the Haymarket Theatre, Lon- 

on, and the approbation of the first English critics ratified the 
verdict of our American public. At the Haymarket he sustained 
with success the most difficult characters in the whole range of 
the English drama, opening with Othello, and afterwards perform- 
ing Hamlet with great success. Of his delineation of the latter 
character, a leading English journal remarked : “‘ The melancholy 
rince was remarkably claborated by his representative, who threw 
into it so much of pict ue effect, with such minuteness and 
variety in the distribution of the histrionic lights and shades, that 
the picture grew into unwonted life under the artist’s hand, and 
the admiring audience were so strongly excited as to summon the 
performer before the curtain at the end of the second act. This is 
indeed an extraordinary honor, and through the entire piece his 
delineation of this most difficult part was performed with consum- 
mate skill, princely grace, and high tragic power.” Of his per- 
formance of the almost equally difficult part of Macbeth, another 


JAMES WILLIAM WALLACK, JR. 


accomplished critic wrote: “The entrance of Macbeth was greet- 
ed with prolonged applause, which quite accorded with the ‘all 
hail’ of the witches, and showed that he had established himself 
at first sight a favorite with the audience as well as with the ‘ world 
of spirits.’ Mr. Wallack’s commanding figure is well calculated 
to extort admiration, and there is a manly dignity in his persona- 
tion of the brave general returning crowned with victory, which 
well accords with our idea of the character in the earlier scenes of 
the play. As the piece p 
sion, and proved that his talents was not confined to mere elocu- 
tionary display ; in the banquet-scene, his terror was perfectly nat- 
ural, and in the subsequent scenes, when he feels himself tottering 
to his fall, and braves despair itself, loud and hearty plaudits 
crowned with entire success the efforts of our debutant.”” Those 
of our readers who have had the good fortune to witness Mr. Wal- 


lack’s splendid delineation of Macbeth, will endorse the warm eu- | 


logies of the English critics. In 1851 Mr. Wallack returned to 
this country, of which he is now a citizen, and played a round of 
brilliant engagements. To those who have not witnessed his per- 
formances we cannot well convey an idea of his various excel- 


ViEW ON MILLER’S RIVER, IRVING, 


sed, the actor rose with the occa- | 


lencies. There are many points in acting which defy the 
subtlest analysis and baffle the descriptive powers of lan- 
guage. It is by comparing an unknown with a known 
actor that we impart a faint conception of his manner, 
but in the case of Mr. Wallack, this resort fails us, for 
he is one of the most strongly individualized 
on the stage. His style is emphatically his own. If he 
possess traits that remind you, at times, of other eminent 
tragedians, = are all fused in the original mould of 
his genius. ell educated, handsome in face and 
son, graeeful in gesture, with a full, melodious, and high- 
ly cultivated voice, he ranges through a wide field of 
ramatic characters, displaying gifts that enable him to do 
full justice to each. A great flexibility of feature and a 
fine eye permit him to express with rapidity and intensity 
the various phases of intense passion and strong emotion. 
A remarkable analytical power developes traits of charac- 
ter that elude the grasp of less subtle stadents and delin- 
eators. In him the representative power of the actor 
rides — of the creative power of the dramatic 
poet. To him we may apply in all its force and scope 
the much abused samo of artist. His impersonations 
are no crude sketches, but the elaborations of lofty 
ag combined with laborious and conscientious study. 
r. Wallack is now playing an engagement at the Bos- 
ton Museum. Mr. allack is particularly a favorite in 
Boston, and always attracts large audiences ; but then, 
as we have said, he is equally successful elsewhere. He 
possesses certain qualities which are universally admired, 
notwithstanding great diversity of opinion which 
exists with regard to minute details of the histrionic art. 
Some actors of eminence succeed only in certain local- 
ities, and meet with comparative failures elsewhere, but 
Mr. Wallack, like Mr. Forrest, is everywhere acceptable, 
and for the same reasons, though are not to be com- 
in style. Mr. Wallack has the fine expressive 
ace, the melodious voice, the dash and spirit, and grace 
and picturesqueness of attitude which always secure 
attention from the outset. He has other and hi 
qualities, too, to secure the consideration his appearance 
commands, and confirm his success; he combines the 
physical and intellectual in a happy manner, 


VIEW ON MILLER’S RIVER, MASS, 

The pleasing and picturesque landscape on this 
was drawn expressly for us by Mr. Kilburn, and will 
give our readers an accurate idea of the scene it deline- 
ates, with its rocks, woods and winding turns. Miller’s River is 
one of the most romantic streams in New England ; it is quite 
shallow, winding among rocks, now turbid and now serenely tran- 
quil. It takes its rise in ponds in Ashburnham and Winchendon, 
and follows a devious course through Royalston, Athol, Orange, 
and Wendell, till it reaches the Connecticut River at Irving. 
During the summer it is a quiet stream, but in the spring it be- 
comes a river of mighty power, tearing its way along, rising sud- 
denly many feet by the influence of the melting snow on the moun- 
tains between which it passes, and sweeping away mills, bridges, 
and whatever opposes its raging torrent. It often becomes choked 
by the logs which are floated down and by the ice, during the 
breaking up of winter, and when the dam thus formed breaks, 
the amount of damage to ———s on its borders is immense. 
The county road between Orange and Greenfield passes for 
nearly eighteen miles on the banks of the river, and the Vermont 
and Massachusetts Railroad follows its course, crossing it a number 
of times. Altogether, the route is one of much beauty, and ex- 
hibits favorably many of the peculiar features of the natural 
scenery in this part of the State. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror anv Proprizror. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistarr Eprron. 


TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. C. D., Mobile.—Four works in all—Ballou’s Pictorial, The Weekly Novel- 
ette, The Flag of our Union, and Ballou’s Dollar Monthly. 


. Jonathan Cass, who enlisted in 

the Revolutionary army twenty-four after the Battle of Lexington 

was fought, and served in many campaigns. 

Jeweiten.—On the coast of California the 1 oysters do not lie > mete 
beds or heaps, but are most abundant in fissures and clefts of in 


sheltered bays. 

Miss G. C., Pelham, Mass.—During a part of the last century, the head-dress 
of a lady sometimes added three feet to her stature. 

C C. R.—The animals of Oregon and California are not the same as those of 
New England. The difference, in certain respects, is even greater than be- 
tween the animals of New England and Europe. 

8. T. G.—The deepest part of the North Atlantic is probably somewhere be- 
tween the Bermudas and the Grand Banks. 

M. F.—Kosciusko died at Soleure, Switzerland, Oct. 15, 1817. 

AnTIQUARY —A monument, commemorating Penn’s treaty with the Indians 
was erected phy Penn Society, in Kensington, where the elm-tree stood 
under which treaty was made. 

F. 8. H.—The origin of the Mexicans is a question of great obscurity. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Prescott, the plains of Anahuac were overrun, previous to 
the discovery of America, by several successive races from the northwest 
part of the continent where it approaches Asia. 

SypHax.—Dr. Johnson stigmatized deeds and bonds as the greatest possible 
libels on the h ty of kind * 

Mecuanic.—In electrotyping, every ounce of deposited uires the 
solution of somewhat more than an ounce of sinc from the an plate of 
the battery. Five or six electrotypes may be made at once without in- 

expense, by wanes in succession several ina each con- 
taining a mould and a copper connected by a wire with the mould in 


body 
at Canton, who have the exclusive privilege of tfading with Europeans. 
‘TEMPERANCE. ashingt 


8. 
G. A. D., Barre, Vt.—The book you refer to is not to be obtained in this city. 
T Gorman sector ead dramatic 


writer. He died September 22, 1814. 
P. H.—B8ei has discovered no certain remedy for that terrible disease, 
hydrophobia. You are right in supposing that it has sometimes broken 
out after lying dormant in the system for years. 
R. D.—The English steamer, Eastern State, is expected at Portland 
some time in June, though her first voyage may be delayed beyond that. 


Post-Orrice Stamps.—If post-masters throughout the country 
would be particular in stamping the envelopes of letters mailed at 
their respective offices, so that the same can be read, how much 
trouble would be avoided, and how many mistakes obviated! 
Correspondents should also be very careful to head their letters 
with the name of their post-office, the county and State very plainly 
written. What is simple enough to them, is an enigma to a stranger. 


+ 


A creat Man.—A young French conscript was lately sent 
home from the army, because he was of such colossal stature and 
80 stout that he could not march in an infantry regiment, and so 
heavy that in the cavalry his weight would crush any horse he 
mounted. 


SPLINTERS. 

«+... The permanent debt of the city of New York is about 
thirty millions—just about the amount of our national debt. 

.... The pope has conferred on Prince Gortschakoff, the Rus- 
sian minister of foreign affairs, the ordero Pius IX. 

..+. Mrs. McMahon charges the press of this country with cor- 
ruption. Her ill success has distorted her vision. 

..+. If men would follow the dictates of nature in their diet 
and habits, long life would be the rule. 

.++. The commerce of the United States has increased so rapid- 
ly every reduction of the tariff has produced increased importation. 

.++« The police force of Baltimore now numbers about four 
hundred men. They wear a neat and serviceable uniform. 

..+. Secret revolutionary societies are said to exist all over the 
continent of Eurdpe, Trouble is ahead there. 

..+. Light is as necessary as air to life, and a brown complex- 
ion is preferable to the sickly pallor of ill health. 

-++« The post-office of London is the largest in the world, hav- 
ing a frontage of 400 feet, with a depth of 150 feet. 

-+++ Tamouche, a war-chief of the Utahs, lately killed two of 
his physicians, becanse they failed to cure two of his wives. 

.+.. It is feared that the cold weather of the last month serious- 
ly injured the cotton and sugar crops. 

-+» Tempting ripe strawberries were lately exhibited in a 
druggist’s window at Springfield. Such medicine is easy to take. 

..+. It is reported that England has ceded to France Long- 
wood House and Napoleon’s tomb at St. Helena. 

-++. The U. 8. Treasurer recently received a letter actually 
directed as follows :—‘ You night ED Stats Treser.” . 

.... Young physicians find it hard to get into business; but 
they will sueceed if they only have patients. 

+++ The Costa Ricans have offered $10,000 for Walker’s head, 
or $20,000 for him alive. ati 

-++. There are 26 orphan asylums in the State of New York, 
in which 9000 little ones are fed, clothed and educated. 

... The copper mine in Warren, N. H., is now being worked 
with a good prospect of success. A very rich vein has been strack. 

.... There are places in Europe where, though the landlord 
has two-thirds of the produce, farming yet pays well. i 

.++. The publishers and booksellers at the New York Trade » 
Sale adopted resolutions in honor of the late B. B. Mussey. 

-»+. Mr. Zimmerman, killed in the Canada railroad accident, , 


left real estate valued at $7,000,000 


THE EMPIRE OF FASHION. 

A traveller who had roamed over the whole world, one day 
landed on an almost unknown island in the Pacific, where he 
found an Englishman established, like another Robinson Crusoe, 
who had not seen a European for many years, and who gave him 
a cordial reception. “Come and dine with me,” said he, “and 
tell me all the news, and I’ll introduce you to my wife, who has 
remained faithful to the customs of our dear Europe in the midst 
of this savage solitude.” In the evening, the navigator met in the 
colonist’s house, a woman clad in a lilac silk dress, with a scarlet 
ribbon round her waist, a gauze turban and feather on her head, 
kid gloves on her hands, and satin slippers on her feet. It was in 
the days of the Waterloo campaign, and the English colonist 
asked a thousand eager questions about the politics and history of 
Europe. His wife, on the contrary, had but one idea—it was to 
learn what was the favorite color of fashionable ladies, whether 
waists were longer or shorter, whether sleeves were tight or made 
large, en gigot, or whether bonnets were large or small. The fate 
of Napoleon, the destinies of Europe, were nothing to her. For 
four years, she said, she had not received a ray of light as to the 
changes of fashion, and she was afraid she was behind the rest of 
the world in the style of her dress. 

Such is the empire of this absolute tyranny, of this sovereign 
despotism called Fashion, which extends its sceptre over the re- 
motest realms, unites the most dissimilar minds in the same subor- 
dination, and alone of all the great powers of the earth, can truly 
say, with Charles V., “that the sun never sets on its dominions.” 

Thrones crumble—nations change ; the most brilliant triumphs 
come to nothing—glories, reverses are forgotten; but Fashion re- 
mains, ruling and governing the world. With eyes wide open, 
and mind alert on everything that afflicts or dazzles humanity, 
Fashion makes a trophy of each celebrity, gives an «illustrious 
name to a knot of ribbons, and commemorates a new bonnet. 
Wellington and Blucher will be remembered by many from the 
style of boots which bear their name, just as Talma, the great 
actor, was mnemonized by a cloak. 

Sages and scribes toil in compiling biographies and narratives 
of great men and deeds, but the rulers of fashion do more than 
they to perpetuate a reputation. There are warriors and artists, 
and actors and statesmen, whose names are circulated by means of 
coats and ribbons, where books and newspapers never penetrate. 
Railroads and steamboats are the busy messengers of Fashion, 
one of the greatest powers that rule the world. There are many 
men and women, we are sorry to say, who would rather be 
unrighteous than unfashionable. 

CHINA. 

We have strong hopes that the difficulties between Great Britain 
and China may be settled without a long war, for, obstinate and 
infatuated as the Chinese government may be, the emperor cannot 
but see that longer resistance to the pressure of western civiliza- 
tion must be suicidal. For, it must be remembered, the Chinese 
have not a simple foreign enemy to deal with; the revolution 
within their own borders is gnawing at their very vitals. Little 
positive information as we have respecting the character, objects 
and actual extent of the rebellion, we know that the insurgents 
have maintained themselves for years, that they are very numerous 
and have gained important victories at many points of the empire. 
The result of the difficulty with England must be to throw open 
the ports of China to the commerce of England and Amerjca, to 
the benefit of both the Chinese and the merchants of the western 
world. It may be that the fruits of free intercourse will be the 
regeneration of China, but what will be her future aspect and 
government it is impossible to predict. 


+ 


Bixp1nc.—Those of our readers who have valuable pamphlets, 
magazines, music, or newspapers, which they desire to preserve, 
have only to do them up in a package, hand them to the express, 
addressed, with directions inside, to this office, and they will be 
elegantly bound and returned in one week. Binding of every 
description done at this office in the neatest manner and at the 
lowest'rates. Books which have become soiled, binding injured, or 
torn off, we can repair and make as good as new. ~ 


BOOK MAKING. 

The wise man told us long ago that “to the making of many 
books there was no end,” but could he walk the earth at the pres- 
ent day he would hold up his hands in amazement at the frantic 
activity of authors and publishers. Is it possible for a man to 
read all that is written and published? No—not for a man but 
for men—a distinction and a difference worth noting. Because 
books are poured forth in such quantities that it is next to impos- 
sible to remember only the titles, we are not rashly to suppose 
that they are all trash. By no means—they are many because 
they address themselves to a multiplicity of tastes—devote them- 
selves to a thousand different specialities. 

The young and ambitious student, in the outset of his career of 
toil, is dazzled and daunted at the number of dishes which make 
the “ feast of reason.” Let him beware of tasting of all, or he 
will spoil his appetite and digestion. Let him remember that a 
thorough familiarity with a few good books makes the really 
learned man now just as it did before the mechanical improve- 
ments which enable us to facilitate the manufacture of books on 
an enormous scale. A few good books contain the outlines of all 
history, science and art—the skeleton of knowledge with which 
every well-bred man must be acquainted. Then, when a passion 
for any particular science or particular part of history is engen- 
dered, the wealth of modern literature comes into play. Then 
the student realizes what a blessing the activity of the press is. It 
he wishes to sound to their depths the great heart and mind of Na- 
poleon, he will find a library of Napoleonic books—histories, 
codes, memoirs, debates, reports, journals. So, would he unroll 
the history of Egypt, he will find long lines of volumes all bear- 
ing on the subject. The complaint that this is an age of money- 
getting and materialism is groundless; the account sales of the 
bookmakers tell a different story. Enormous production can only 
be the result of an enormous demand, and the literary activity ot 
the age is its proudest characteristic. 


“Briancne D’Arrors.”—We are permitted to state that the 
poems which have appeared from time to time in our various 
publications under the above nom de plume, and which have elicited 
deserved commendation, were written for us by Mrs. Julie H. 
Layton, of Roslyn, N. Y.; also, that the same lady is the author- 
ess of all the poetry we have published under the names of “ Frank 
Freelove,” “Lieut. Holm, U. S. N.” and “Irene Montague.” 
Though dashed off currente calamo, this lady’s productions evince 
poetical merit of a high order. 


No ApvVERTISEMENTS.—We are constantly importuned by 
persons knowing our large circulation to advertise for various par- 
ties in Ballou’s Pictorial. We beg to say, once for all, that we 
devote the entire space of our mammoth sheet solely to reading 
matter and illustrations. 


Goop Ipz4.—A school ship is fitting out at Baltimore for the 
instruction of maritime pupils. It is the first of the kind in the 
United States, and we dare say the pupils will go on swimmingly. 


Fresco Parntine.—This is said to be the most durable style 
of the artist’s work, lasting for centuries. We are glad it is 
become fashionable for the decoration of elegant apartments. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr Aaron G. Walker to Miss Lucretia R. 
Jones; by Rev. Mr. Grimes, Mr. Prince H. Saunders, of Hartford, Ct., to Miss 
Lucinda W. Mitchell ; by Kev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Thomas Starbird, of Portland, to 
Miss Frances A. Johnson; by Rev. Mr. Ke' , Mr. James F. Wiggin to Miss 
Lavinda Lucas; at East Boston, by Rev. Mr. C , Mr. Edward F. Buswell to 
Miss Clara L. Cost, both of Candia, N. H.— At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Caldicott, 
Mr. S. M. P. Hersey, of Charlestown, to Miss Geofgie S. Williamson.—At Cam- 
bridge, by Rev. Mr. Harrington, Mr. Edward McIntyre to Miss Mary C. Bent, 
of Sudbury.—At Brookline, by Rev. Dr. ys Mr. George Thomas, of Hop- 
kinton, to Miss Abby A. Winch.—At East We: mouth, + Mr. Hough- 
ton, Mr. William 0. Currier, of Providence, R. I., to Miss Varona A., only 
daughter of the officiating clergyman.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Cariton, Mr. 
George F. Emerson to Miss Amelia J. Parker—At Lawrence, by Kev. Mr. 
Packard, Mr. John Johnstone to Miss Harriet Wiley, both of North Andover. 
—At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. Samuel Horner, of Danvers, to Miss 
Elizabeth A. Atchison.—At Taunton, by Kev. Mr. McKeown, Mr. Willard 
Blanding to Miss Mary E. an Northampton, by Rev. Mr. Crane, Mr. 
Elisha A. Tenny to Miss A A. Way.— At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. Childs, 
Mr. W. L. Dodge to Miss Hannah W. Burdett. 


DEATHS. 


Batiou’s PicroriaL.—We have observed with pleasure the steady imp 
ment in this favorite American illustrated journal, both in the reading mat- 
ter and the finish and beauty of the engravings. Its editorial gossip is par- 
ticularly terse and spicy, and its contributors are among the best writers of 
the day. It is highly creditable to Boston to send forth such a brilliant pub- 
lication all over the land. Mr. Ballou richly deserves the remarkable success 
which has crowned his labors.— Dayton Sentinel, 


Swinish.—An Indiana paper descanting in raptures on the 
multitudes of swine en route (root?) for Cincinnati, says—“ It 
seemed as if the vast arena of Nature’s storehouse was filled 
with hogs.” 


id 

Taz Frac or our Union.—This admirable and useful weekly journal comes 
to us larly with ite columns crowded with interest and choice informa- 
tion. If there is another miscellaneous newspaper in the an ae 

Y the home circle, it has not yet been our chance to see it.— West- 
Sord ( Ohio) Examiner. 


> 


Japan Fasnionanies.—The ladies of Japan beat ours en- 
tirely, for when they frequent the theatre, they make a point of 
changing their dresses two or three times during the performance. 


A GALLANT Ou Guntieman.—Major ‘Noah used to say that 


his great-grandfather, at the age of ninety-six, had a constant dis- | 10 


position to make love to all the handsome market-women. 


> 


Sxae@s.—The steamboats employed to take snags out of the 
great rivers of the west are called “ tooth-pullers.” 


_Umion. when taken together by one person, one year, for 
Published 


In this city, Miss Isabella D. Perkins, 34; Miss Sarah F. Dean, 25; Mrs. 
Alice Chandler, 61; Miss Sarah Jane Ferguson, of Bristol, Vt.. 18; at Bast 
Boston, Mr. William C. Marden, 49.—At Charlestown, Miss Helen Titus, 26.— 
At Roxbury, Mrs. Jane N. Finley, 89.—At Compeldenpest, Mr. Josiah Kieb- 
ardson, of the firm of George B. Richardson & Co., ton, 46.—At Jamaica 
Pisin, Mr. Nathaniel Curtis, 88.—At Dorehester, Mr. George D. Jordan, 28.— 
At Quincy, Mr. Adam Hardwick. 84 —At Waltham, Mrs. Ann Maxwell, 6).— 
At Clinton, Miss Louisa Faulkner, of Lowell, 54.—At Lowell. Miss Josephine 
A. Gordon, of Chesterville, Me.,27.—At Kingston, Deacon George Russell, for- 
merly of Boston, 68 —At Newburyport, Mrs. Eleanor Hicken, 28.— At New- 
bury, Miss Sarah Ann Little, 34.—At West Newbury, Mr. George Gordon. 70. 
—At Salisbury Point, Mrs. Polly Currier, 87.—At Norton, Capt. Earl Hodges, 
47.—At Northampton, Mrs. Electa B. Lee, 59.—At Springfield, Mr. Henry 
Brewer, 78.—At Coleraine, Mr. Juseph Thompson, 98 —At Ware, Mr. Jobn 
De Witt, 82, father of Hon. F De Witt.—At Beichertown, Mr. Silas 
Walker, 92.—At Russell, Mr. Newman Bishop, 97.—At Lee, Mr. Stephen 

, 82.—At Agawam, Mrs. Sarah Worthington, 89.—At New Bedford, 
Mr. John A. Wood, 21.—At Provincetown, Mrs. Bethiah KE. Grosier, 43.—At 
Portland, Me., Miss Frances Brewer, 62, formerly of this city. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy 

*,* One copy of Batou’s PicroRiaL, and one copy of Fiae oF oun 


M. M. BALLOU, 


every Saturpay, by 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
ACROSTIC. 


BY MACE MAURICE. 


Bright child of Art. we welcome thee, 
All sparkling from her lavish hand, 
Like corals from an Eastern sea : 

Like diamonds dug in foreign land! 
O’er countless homes thy smiling face, 
Unveiling beauties full of grace, 
Sheds truth and light in every place. 


Proud is thy name where’er *tis known— 
In foreign lands its accents trill : 

Come back again in warbling tone. 

Then echo clear o'er stream and hill. 

0, may thy mission still proceed : 

Record the beautiful in art ; 

Intwine with wreaths the honest deed, 
And beautify each willing heart: 

Live on, and ne’er thy fame depart! 


PERFECTION. 


Scorn not one verse because it might soar higher— 

What's perfect on poor earth? Is not the bird, 

At whose sweet song the forests ache with love, 

Shorn of all beauty’ Is the bittern’s cry 

As merry as the lark’s’—the lark’s as soft 

As the lost cuckoo’s? Nay, the lion hath 

His fault ; and the elephant, though sage as wisdom. 

May grieve he lacks the velvet of the pard.— Barry CORNWALL. 


THE HEART. 


My heart is like the sleeping lake, 

Which takes the hue of cloud and sky ; 
And only feels its surface break 

When birds of passage wander by: 
Who dip their wings and upward soar, 
And leave it quiet as before.— WiLLis. 


THE TRUE WOMAN. 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles.—WorpsworrTs. 


Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


In the old Plymouth colony laws for 1669, we find the following, to which 
we invite the attention of our bachelor friends :—‘*‘ Whereas great inconven- 
ience hath arisen by single psons in this Collonie being for themselves, and 
not betaking themselves to live in well gov’ned families, it is enacted by the 
Court, that henceforth no single pson be suffered to live of himselfe, or in any 
family but such as the Celectmen of the Towne may approve of; andif any 
pson or psons shall refuse or neglect to attend such order as shall be given 
then by the Celectmen, that pson or psons shall be summoned to the Court, 
to be proceeded with as the matter shall require.’’......It is currently re- 
ported that Arrowsmith, the fabricator of the Georgia Railroad duel story 
published in the London Times, is an opium eater. He undoubtedly believes 
his impossible story himself, though it has been disproved by the affidavits of 
all the railroad employees. ..... We see a rumor that there is a likelihood of a 
reconciliation between the Hon. Mrs. Norton and her husband. It would be 
strange if they should be re-united after so many years’ separation......A 
curious item has come to light in the history of our secret service-money. It 
seems that the ‘$10,000 toa Mexican officer of rank,”’ paid out by Gen 
Scott, in Mexico, was paid to no other than President Santa Anna, the man 
whose patriotism began and ended in hisown pocket. .....The organ-grinders 
of New York have lately abandoned their instruments for a time, and engaged 
in the good work of cleaning the streets. This was good policy—the better 
the condition of the streets, the better chance of obtaining out-door audi- 
tors. .....It is mentioned in the course of an able article in the North British 
Review, that very rarely has a woman who has been employed as a domestic 
help, and has preserved her character, been an applicant for charity at the 
workhouses or other charitable institutions of England. Every other class of 
out-door employees has been admitted into the poorhouses, many of them 
having much higher wages than these domestics. In this country a great 
prejudice exists in the minds of girls against domestic service. It was not so 


of iron, and a knife-blade is hidden, so that when a garroter seizes the neck 
of an unsuspecting wearer of the collar, his fingers are terribly lacerated. 
That gentry will need a good deal of tact in pursuing their occupation. We 
believe garroting is on the decline. .....Laura Keene manages her new thea- 
tre in New York with infinite tact......Goold Brown, the celebrated writer 
on English grammar, died lately at Lynn, in this State......An urchin at 
one of our schools, the other day, failing to recite his lesson, quoted, in ex- 
cuse, the old adage, *‘ Little boys should be seen, not heard!” His ingenuity 
saved him from punishment...... This is surely an age of wonders. The 
other day we read of a mare who broke her leg in a race, in Australia, had it 
amputated, and now performs her work with a cork leg. This beats Mynheer 
Von Clam’s cork leg all hollow. .....Rev. Daniel Waldo, the venerable chap- 
lain of the National House of Representatives, is ninety-four years of age. 
He was a soldier of the Revolution, and once fell into the hands of the infa- 
mous “‘Cow-Boys,” of the “‘ Neutral Ground.”...... Happening into Cot- 
ton’s, the other day, we saw a magnificent landscape fresh from the easel of 
Morviller, a French artist, now located in this vicinity. It is admirably 
done, and its color and atmospheric effect rich and truthful. ..... A monu- 
ment is to be erected at Pittsfield, Mass., over the grave of Mrs. Denning, the 
first female pioneer in the settlement of that town. We are glad to see the 
efforts making in every direction to commemorate the good deeds of our an- 
cestry...... The English admiralty are preparing fora long struggle with 
John Chinaman. John may serve yet to “ point a moral,” as well as “adorn 
a tail.”...... A coal-burning locomotive, in Illinois, recently ran 254 miles, 
and saved $22 50 in cost of fuel, by burning coal instead of wood. Our for- 
ests are so fast disappearing, that it becomes imperative to substitute coal for 
wood—otherwise the cost of fuel will soon become ruinous. ..... There are 
very few good and brilliant talkers in this country, and very few persons who 
understand the art and mystery of silence. La Bruyere says, thoughtfully, 
“ Ttjis a great misfortune not to have mind enough to talk well, nor judg- 
ment enough to be silent.”’......We believe it was Bulwer who first com- 
mented on the periodicity of certain crimes. Just now there seems to bea 
murder mania, and the community are discussing the best manner of dealing 


when he said, ‘: You may observe that. among all the great and worthy per- 
sons, there is not one that hath been transported te the mad degree of love; 


which shows that great spirits and great business do keep out this weak pas- 
den.” ....... Sir Robert Peel has lately got into trouble by satirizing the Rus- 
sians, and some of their coronation guests, in a public lecture. But he does 
not seem to care a straw about their His lect at Manchester 
made his audience laugh, and accomplished his object. .....The emperor of 
Japan has received, in a style of royal magnificence, a scientific German. sent 
out to work his mines at hie request. ..... The works of Pedro de Soto, a fine 
Spanish poet, frequently alluded to by Cervantes, in his Don Quixotte, have 
been recently brought to light in Andalusia. ..... Dr. Alcott, among the many 
valuable truths in his “ Laws of Health,” says :—‘* Woman, in fact, engaged 
as she is much of the time within doors, needs out-of-door employments, and 
even muscular ones, far more than man—especially the farmer, laborer, or 
mechanic.’? A reform in the habits of our young ladies is certainly much 
needed......A memorable edifice, situated in Tottenham Court-yard, Lon- 
don, has recently been destroyed by fire. It was the first place of worship 
erected by George Whitefield, and was capable of seating 20.000 persons. The 
overheating of a flue, a common cause of fire in this country, produced the 
catastrophe. ..... Hiram Powers is hard at work on a Masonic statue of 
Washington, to which the various lodges in this country have subscribed the 
funds. ..... A new umbrella has been din © ticut, it seems, 
called the “lending umbrella.’ It is made of brown paper and willow twigs. 
Tin-bladed jacknives, to accommodate borrowing friends, should also be 
thrown into the market...... The famous revolutionist, Danton, said the 
French were incapable of revolt when the sun was shining ; and a fire-engine 
has often dispersed a mob that would have resisted a charge of infantry or 
cavalry. Weare decidedly in favor of hydropathy for rioters. .....General 
Scott's headquarters will remain at New York for the next four years. The 
old veteran looks finely still, erect, soldierly and vigorous......In the reli- 
gious world, we hear most cheering accounts of awakenings to grace all over 
the country, and in various denominations of Christians. .....Rowland Hill 
made a good remark upon hearing the power of the letter H discussed 
whether it was a letter or not. “ If it were not,”’ he said, “it would make 
me wi all the days of my life.”’......Eight and a half pounds of corn are re- 
quired to produce one pound of pork......Now that Mr. John Dean is re- 
ceiving an education ata country school, and Mrs. John Dean is with her 
family, we do really hope the papers will give them a respite from their com- 
ments. ..... Now is the time to set out grape-vines. Let every man who has 
a patch of ground in the country, or a little yard in the city, attend to this. 
There is no production of the earth that more liberally repays culture; and 
the only fault to be found with a grape-vine is, that it grows too luxuriantly. 
The best vine for out-door cultivation in this latitude is the Diana......The 
constant unrest of a great city is like the perpetual motion of the sea. Even 
at midnight the waves are stirring. When is New York ever silent?......A 
Lativ epitaph was proposed by a French theologian for Voltaire, which may 
be translated as follows :—“‘ In poetry, great; in history, little; in philoso- 
phy, least; in religion, nothing.’’......The bass-wood paper experiment has 
failed, and the mill at Rome has been closed. .....The first railroad in the 
United States was the granite railway at Quincy. The pioneer among the 
advocates of the railroad system in this country, was Hon. Nathan Hale, orf 
this city. Ifis articles on the question, in the Boston Daily Advertiser, would 
fill volumes. ..... A letter in a New Orleans paper says, that if the Indians in 
Florida are not subdued in the course of this month, it never can be done. 
It seems strange that a few hundred Indians are able to set at defiance the 
military power of the United States. .....M’me de Jussieu, widow of Antoine 
Laurent de Jussieu (the creator of the Methode Naturelle), died at the Garden 
of Plants, Paris, recently, in her ninetieth year; and with her disappears 
from the Garden of Plants the name of de Jussieu, illustrated by five botan- 
ists, all of whom were members of the Academy of Sciences. ..,.. Various 
arts are taught and practised now-a-days, but to learn how to grow old grace- 
fully is something that, important as it is, few have attempted...... The art 
of haranguing armies in actual service seems to have gone out of use, and we 
fancy there are few living generals capable of making a good speech. Yet 
what an use Napol made of the power of eloquence! His 
reference to the ‘“‘sun of Austerlitz ” will never be forgotten. And ata later 
period—his reture from Elba—the few words, ‘‘ Victory rushes forward at the 
charge,” were sufficient to overthrow the resolution of so old a soldier as Ney, 
and were, in fact, the immediate cause of his death...... A friend of ours 
paid a visit to Mount Monadnock once, and was astonished that his hostess, 
in the immediate vicinity, had never ascended it. ‘‘ Waal,” said she, *‘ most 
folks dooz think it kinder curous.”’...... Our old friends, the flies, have begun 
to buzz round us about these days in quite sufficient numbers. A fly lays 
four times during the summer, each time 80 eggs, which make 320; and it is 

puted that the prod of a single fly in the course of a summer, amounts 
to 3,080,320—so that Uncle Toby’s tenderness to the blue-bottle was rather 
mistaken sentimentality... ... We do not believe the story that strawberries 
and green peas have made their appearance in Salem market. If so, it must 
be “six of one and half a dozen of the other.”’......An editorial friend of 
ours, living not a thousand miles from our sanctum, has had a knife present- 
ed him with many blades, which, in addition to a corkscrew, gimlet and bod- 
kin, contains a hair-brush. a bootjack, and a season ticket to the Boston The- 
atre......Met with a pretty good anecdote in a French jest-book, the other 
day. A Franci friar, ited on an ass, had to pass through a rivulet 
which crossed the road. The beast was unwilling to go on, and the friar dis- 
mounted to urge him on. The animal at length entered the water, but 
trembled as he stepped forward. A man, who was passing at the time, said, 
“ Father, your ass trembles.” “0, replied the friar, “if you were in his situ- 
ation, you would tremble too. If you had a rope round your neck, irons on 
your feet, and a friar at your side, you would certainly think you were going 
to be executed.”......There isa man in New Jersey who once received a 
flogging from Louis Philippe, when he was teaching school at Haddonfield, in 
that State...... Foreign smugglers use the most ingenious devices to deceive 
the revenue officers. Among a bushel of French eggs lately seized at Dover, 
were a large number manufactured out of ivory, and filled with very rich and 
expensive lace. 
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Choice Miscellany. 


ORIGIN OF COAL. 

Dr. David Dale Owen, in a recent lecture at Vincennes upon 
Agricultural Chemistry, incidentally alludes to the origin of coal. 
The doctor is not a believer in the theory of the table origin 
of coal, but, in the language of the Gazette, is an vocate of the 
more modern and rational idea that coal is the condensation or 
solidification of the vast volumes of the carbonic gases that sur- 
rounded the world before the temperature of the earth and its 
atmos had been redaced toa condition to support animal 
life. It was the gradual reduction of temperature, and the absorp- 
tion of the carbonic gases—so fatal to animal life—into 
and woods, and the condensation of them into those vast store- 
houses of fuel—or coal strata—for the future use of man, that 

repared the earth first for the rougher animals, and finally for a 
itation for man. This is undoubtedly the true theory, and 
most beautifully illustrates the beneficent providence of the Crea- 
tor, who transformed the most fatal substance to man’s existence 
in the early periods of the world, to be one of his chiefest blessings 
in the maturer ages of the earth, when man should be fitted for 
and need its use. And thus are all apparent evils upon earth 
made, in his infinite providence, the basis of great good to the 
subjects of the divine government. In reference to manuring, the 
doctor remarked :—“ ‘The idea of manuring land from the atmos- 
phere was novel to some, who were surprised to learn that the 
ammonia deposited by the rain on each acre of land in a year was 
sufficient, with its accessories, to produce two tons of vegetable 
matter. This explained the ditference between rain and irngation 
to ad a 


CHATSWORTH. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s palace, at Chatsworth, is said to 
exceed in magnificence any other in the kingdom. In the grounds 
about the house gre kept four hundred head of cattle and fourteen 
hundred deer. The kitchen-garden contains twelve acres, and is 
filled with almost every species of fruit and vegetables. A vast 
arboretrum, connected with the establishment, is designed to con- 
tain a sample of every tree that grows. ‘here is also a grass 
conservatory, three hundred and eighty seven feet in length, one 
hundred and twelve in breadth, sixty-seven in height, covered by 
seventy-six thousand square feet ef glass, and warmed by seven 
miles of pipe conveying hot water. One plant was obtained from 
India by a special messenger, and is valued at ten thousand dol- 
lars. ne of the fountains near the house plays two hundred and 
seventy-six feet high—said to be the highest jet in the world. 
Chatsworth contains thirty-five hundred acres ; but the duke owns 
ninety-six thousand acres in Derbyshire. Within, Chatsworth is 
one vast scene of painting, sculpture, mosaic-work, carved wain- 
scoting, and all the elegances and juxuries within the reach of 
almost boundless wealtn and highly-retined taste. The duke’s 
income is one million of dollars per annum, yet he manages to 
spend it all. It-will be remembered that Paxton, the originator 
of the Crystal Palace, is the Duke of Devonshire’s head gardener ; 
and to him is the duke’s palace at Chatsworth indebted for all its 
glories.— New York Chronicle. 


DISCIPLINE IN CHILDHOOD. 


Young people who have been habitually gratified in all their 
desires, will not only indulge more in capricious desires, but will 
infallibly take it more amiss when the feelings or happiness of oth- 
ers require that they should be thwarted, than those who ha 
been practically trained to the habit of subduing and restraining 
them; and consequently will, in general, sacrifice the happiness 
of others to their own selfish indulgence. ‘To what else is the 
selfishness of princes and other great people to be attributed? It 
is in vain to think of cultivating principles of generosity and be- 
neficence by mere exhortation and reasoning; nothing but the 
practical habit of overcoming our own selfishness, and of familiar! 
encountering privations and discomfort on account of others, wiil 
ever enable us to do it when required. Indulgence infallibly pro- 
of heart, and nothing but severe 

iscipline and control can lay the foundation of a magnanimous 
Jeffrey. 


New Publications, 


Taz Worty’s Own. By Juss Warp Howr, author of “ Passion Flowers.” 
Boston : Ticknor, Fields & Co. 1857. l6mo. pp. 141. 
Whatever differences of opinion may exist with regard 


t contains very many passages of wonderful poetical beauty, and more than 
one scene of t dramatic power. Asa first effort ina ult branch of 
literature, it is a decided succesg. 


Horrman’s Farry Boston: Burnham Brothers. 1857. 16mo. pp. 274. 
A collection of deeply interesting and exciting stories, admirably translated. 
It is understood that one of the Messrs. Burnham is the author of this spir- 
ited version. ‘* Ye Antique Bookstore,”’ Cornhill, Boston, where this work is 
issued, is one of the most valuable literary repositories in the country. 
from cellar to roof with works in all languages, modern and ancient, 

and the whole establishment is managed with energy, tact and success. 


BrioGRaPHicaL Hisroricat Sxercues. By Macaviay. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 335. 


Macaulay is one of the most vivid intellectual portrait-painters living. 
This ape brilliant biographies, and is eminen 
. For y 


Vivia: or, The Secret of Power. By Mrs. E.D. E.N. Sovrgworra. Philedel- 
phia : 7. B. Peterson. 12mo. pp. 640. 


Mrs. Southworth is an indefatigable writer, and keeps up the interest of 
her romances wonderfully, in spite of the immense amount of brain work she 
performs. “ Vivia” ir a highly exciting story. For sale by A. Williams & 
Uo. 


ENQuigne WITHIN FoR ANYTHING You WANT TO Know: or, Over Thirty-Seven 


Buch is the quaint title of a work crowded with items of useful information, 
that would be really bewildering, but that it is systematically arranged, in- 
dexed and alphabe' , 80 that any topic can be found ina moment. Ase 
work of reference, every family should possess one. For sale by Sanborn, 
Carter, Bazin & Co., 25 aud 29 Cornhill. 


Sronis or Istanp Wontp. By Caantes Nonpnory. New York: Harper 
& Brother. 1857. lémo. 


These stories of Madagascar, New Zealand, Ceylon, and other noted islands. 
are narrated in pleasant style, addressed to juvenile readers, and are finely 
illustrated. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

Tus Dars or ux Lire. An Autobiography by the author of “ 

land.” New York: Harper & Brothers. "est 12mo. pp. 411. 

A well written and deeply interesting domestic story. The incidents, 
though come of tham sponge, all within the of 
bility. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

New Music.—From Oliver Diteon we have received ‘‘ La Blondi 
“Taces la Notte Piacida,” from Trov: 


Masurka),’’ b. Spanish March, for Bunny 
Lands more Brig it and Fair (song),” Beothoven's “ “ of Me 
rion,” aud the ** Home Quadrilies.”’ 


Tie Poet's Corner. | | _ 
| 
| 
| la age. 
formerly......The great resort of the Germans of New York is a place called | 
the Volks Garten. .....An anti-garrote collar has been invented. It is made 
| 
| 
| method of restoring to life those persons who have been the vic- 
| tims of suffocation, is as curious and absurd as any. A short 
| time since, several Chinese were poisoned with the fumes of char- 
| coal, and two of them, a man and woman, underwent the process 
of resuscitation, the modus operandi of which was as follows :— 
They werp laid on the sidewalk in the midst of a large crowd, | [= 
which had been drawn to the spot through curiosity, when their 1857. 12mo 
“great medicine man” went to work. By his directions, little 
bits of wood and paper were lighted and strewn over the bodies, 
and one, if we remember right, was placed in the man’s ear. 
Finding this did no good, the “medicine man” took from his 
pocket a mass of some compound, which formed, no doubt, a 
agent in his proce of ‘be | 
lighted and placed on the man’s forehead, and another of the same 
sort on the woman’s. These drugs in burning emitted a heavy 
smoke, and a most sickening smell, sufficiently disgusting to turn 
a a man’s stomach; it was probably expected that, if any 
signs of life remained in the subject, this would fetch him. The 
drugs having burnt down to, and blistered, the skin, without pro- 
ducing any effect, the “medicine man” called for a bucket of 
water, when, having filled his mouth, he ejected it over the bodies 
before him, accompanying each shower with a loud exclamation, 
wit als r we 1 k, was rather mistaken 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


BALLOU’S 


Eastty Dons —There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a clab of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS & year, 
besides » gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. 


vitorial Melange. 


The forty thousand* Jews who form a part of the population of 
San Francisco, have started a paper. —— Wm. Wallace, a young 
man living in Londonderry, N. H., had his arm broken singularly, 
lately. He was standing in the doorway of the barn, and the wind 
blew the door to, breaking both bones of the right arm between 
the wrist and elbow. —— The president has appointed Christopher 
Carson—the “Kit Carson,” of Fremont’s expedition—Indian 
agent for New Mexico.—— While several negroes belonging to 
Dr. Selby were engaged in clearing up an old field situated in the 
upper portion of Liberty county, Missouri, they killed, on about 
four acres of field, twenty-one rattle-snakes and one moccasin 
snake. —— A steamboat is to be put on the Susquehanna River, 
at Harrisburg, where it was thought nothing could run but a raft 
in a freshet.—— Comet panics are no novelty. During one of 
these popular trepidations, the French Academy of Science offered 
a prize for the solution of the problem, “‘ What are the chances of 
the earth being struck by the impending comet?” The answer, if 
we recollect right, was, “One chance for, two millions against !”” 
The public agitation immediately subsided. —— The exports from 
New Orleans to Boston amount tosome $9,000,000 a year. —— In 
London, the police are the most omnipresent and efficient of men 
—always ready to do you any proper service, to protect you from 
any unestablished and unauthorized impositions, and always doing 
either in a prompt and polite manner. They take a pride in their 
profession. —— Rev. George Daland, who has labored usefully 
and acceptably at South Braintree for the last eight years, has ac- 
cepted a unanimous call to become pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Meredith Village, N. H., and has entered upon his labors. —— The 
manufacture of hoop skirts is shortly to be entered upon on a large 
scale at Sing Sing prison, under the State contract. Hoop skirts 
are becoming as much of a staple as hats and shoes. —— Rev. H. 
Ballou, D. D., was very agreeably surprised, a few days since, to 
see, on entering his parlor, a valuable collection of books for his 
library and a splendid oil painting some three feet square, repre- 
senting Chocorua Peak,a mountain of great majesty in the region 
of the White Mountains. These gifts were sent him by a coterie 
of his friends in Boston. —— Governor King, of New York, has 
returned to the president of the Hudson River Railroad a free pass 
that had been sent to him, and declines to receive this delicate at- 
tention from the corporation. —— The iron crown of Lombardy 
contains a thin inner rim of that metal, believed by some to be a 
nail of the cross beaten out into a cirlcet. Externally it is en- 
riched with jewels set in gold. —— Upwards of one million and a 
quarter dollars have been subscribed for the six new banks to be 
started in St. Louis. —— A movement is said to be on foot in New 
York city, to establish an “ Independent Religious Association,” 
for public worship in one service on Sunday, eschewing all de- 
nominational name or sectarian peculiarity. It is said that the 
project has the support of several influential persons, who think of 
inviting a distinguished scholar to assume the pastoral care of the 
association. The fisheries in the Potomac River have been 
very unproductive this season, the mud banks which formed last 
winter interfering very much with the catch. —— The following 
extraordinary notice appears in the Nantucket Enquirer :—“I, 
the only lawful wife of John P. Gardner, hereby forbid all clergy- 
men or justices of the peace from marrying him until he gets a 
divorce from me—Louisa T. Gardner.” ——— There are in operation, 
in Maine, 508 miles of railroad, costing about $17,500,000, show- 
ing a gross income of about $1,500,000 for the last year. —— Two 
little, boys, seven and eight years of age, sons of Isaac Bunn, near 
Mazeppa, Minnesota, died recently from drinking freely of whis- 
key, to which they obtained access during the absence of their 
parents from home. —— The only daughter of Omar Pacha, who 
was married, in 1853, to Tefik Pacha, nephew of the Serdar, and 
after his death in the Crimea, to Omar Bey, another nephew, pois- 
oned herself at Belgrade. She had been educated according to 
European habits, and was driven to the rash act by the bad treat- 
ment she experienced from her husband. 


> 


ConoressionaL Evoqvence.—A few years ago a green ora- 
tor in Congress delivered himself of the following burst of argu- 
mentative eloquence :—‘ Mr. Speaker, my opinion is, that the 
ginerality of mankind, in gineral, are disposed to take the disad- 
vantige of the ginerality of mankind in gineral.”—“ Sit down, you 
fool,” whispered Col. Crockett, who sat near him, “ you're comin’ 
out the same hole you went in!” 


» 
> 


A mopet Answer.—A highly respectable old gentleman, in a 
neighboring State, being tendered the nomination for governor by 
his friends, declined, saying, bs I have enjoyed a good character all 
my life, and I have no notidn of losing it now, in my old age, by 
being set up for governor !” 


or was both the ugliest 
man and most effective orator of France. ‘“ You know not,” said 
he, ‘the power of my ugliness.” It certainly aided the terror of 
his denunciations. 


New Devinition.—A young lady at a boarding school being 
asked why the noun bachelor is singular, replied, “ Because it’s 
very singular they don’t get married.” 


@iansive Gatherings. 


Onur affairs with China continue to occupy the attention of the 
administration. 

The Mexican question continues to be discussed by the inhabi- 
tants of Cuba. 


A Mrs. Brown of Providence poisoned her child by giving it 
Croton oil instead of Castor oil. The babe lived but a few hours. 


Mrs. Davis Kepler, in a New York city court, has recovered a 
verdict of $1300 against Andrew Sonneman for breach of promise 
of marriage. She is a widow with three children. 


Hon. James Gadsden, late minister to Mexico, has made a do- 
nation of $500 to the Ladies’ Calhoun Monument Association. 
The fund at the disposal of this association now exceeds $20,000. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce has appointed a com- 
mittee of twelve shipowners, to inquire into the alleged cruelties 
to seamen on board merchant ships, and to adopt measures for the 
suppression of the abuse. 


Peers of the realm are not allowed to vote for members of the 
English House of Commons. The same disqualification is ex- 
tended to every class of officers concerned in the management or 
collection of the excise, customs, stamp duties, salt duties, window 
and house duties, or in any department of the post-office. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Bacon, of Portland, while engaged in prepar- 
ing the altar in the Catholic church for the devotional services 
Holy week, fell from a ladder and was precipitated against a set- 
tee, breaking his right arm, fracturing the elbow joint, and produc- 
ing a severe contusion on the hip and right side. 

The New York Mirror says in many of our fashionable fami 
lies, a game of billiards, in which the ladies join, follows the din- 
ner as regularly as “‘tea time.” In this very way home is made 
pleasant, healthful, and full of amusement; and young men will 
not be driven abroad to low haunts for their excitement. 


For the purpose of illuminating under water, a submarine lan- 
tern has been contrived. The flame in the lantern is surrounded 
with two glass cylinders—the outer being placed half an inch from 
the inner. This leaves a space for air, by which means the vapor from 
the lamp is prevented from dimming the light by condensation. 


The well-known “ Yankee Card-Writer” was subjected to a 
horse-whipping at the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, recently, 
for having sent a couple of ladies a bouquet with a card attached, 
stating that he wished to make their acquaintance. An uncle of 
the young ladies took umbrage at the supposed insult, and casti- 
gated the gentleman accordingly. 

The New York Express gives an account of a Quaker wedding 
in high life, which appears to have been a wide departure from the 
rigid simplicity with which the ceremonies of the Society of 
Friends are generally conducted. Six bridesmaids officiated, and 
not only white satin, but ermine, rose-colored trimmings, and 
hoops of the usual enormous size, made a part of the bridal attire. 


The executors of the estate of the late Mrs. Emily C. Judson 
(Fanny Forrester), have released the Rev. Dr. R. W. Griswold 
from his engagement to prepare a history of her life for the press, 
on account of the critical condition of his health. An engage- 
ment has been made with the Rev. Dr. Kendrick of Rochester, 
New York, to perform the service. 

The Persian Ambassador at Paris, Ferouk Khan, has just pre- 
sented to Louis Napoleon four Arab horses of the purest blood, 
from his master the Shah. Their peculiarities are two—that they 
are larger than any blood-horses hitherto seen, and that they have 
no manes. Paris was very much delighted with the beauty of 
these animals. 


A wealthy gentleman of New York offers to support, during a 
four ” course of study preparatory to the Christian ministry, 
fifty young men chosen for piety and intellectual promise. The 
estimated expense is $300 a year, making the sum of $15,000 a 
year for four years, or $60,000 in all, contributed to the cause of 
ministerial education. 

The genuine bank note circulation of the United States, at the 
present time, is estimated to represent $190,000,000. In addition 
to these, there is in circulation a vast number of counterfeit bank 
notes, whose representative value cannot be computed, and which 
perform all the functions of money, the holders of each being, for 
various reasons, unable to distinguish the one from the other. 

The Louisville Journal says that in that city, recently, an old 
Irishman, who is verging on the grave, was sent the workhouse in 
default of bail. He is a very fine scholar, and was once the pro- 
fessor of mathematics in an Eastern college. He has been living 
there for many years, leading a quiet life without family or friend, 
and \ thea his time to trading in old iron, brass, and similar 
articles. 

Mr. Samuel White, a young married man in Chatier’s town- 
ship, Washington county, Pa., was recently brutally murdered 

ith an axe. His body was found in his bed. his head completely 
severed from his shoulders. He had a considerable sum of money 
in his possession to be used in payment for his furm, and it was 
doubtless to obtain this that the murder was committed. The 
murderers got about $700. 


By the new postage treaty with France, letters can be sent by 
any of the steamers, prepaid or not, at the rate of fifteen cents the 
er ounce. Now as letter scale in general use has no mark 
than the half ounce, by placing an American quarter in the 
scale bev letter, it poy Noy once indicate whether it exceeds a 
uarter of an ounce, as uarter wei ing to the 
q ighs that, according 

Seven years ago there was but little madder sent from Mar- 
seilles to the United States; now, it is shipped by the cargo, and 
the demand for it steadily increases. Four years ago neither 
American flour nor American pork were to be found in the French 
market, but of late large quantities have been imported. This 
importation was not produced by the war, for it will continue to 
—_ and its fluctuations will depend upon the natural laws of 

e. 

At a recent meeting of the French Academy of Medicine, the 
peculiar disease of engineers and firemen of railroads was dis- 
cussed. It was stated that the inhaling of the gases from the tire 
affects their nervous system, and frequently deprives them of the 
presence of mind so necessary for men who have the lives of thou- 
sands in their hands. The society recommended to directors of 
number. 


Some French gentlemen from Louisiana, largely engaged in 
sugar }.anting in that State, have purchased a tract of land in the 
hborhood of Tacusa, on the line of the Illinois Central Rail- 


in Illinois, where they will organize a colony of Frefich resi- 
dents, who are now on their way from Canada. Arrangements 
are made for the erection of stores, hotels, mills, warehouses, and 


dwellings ; and it is ex eted that a large and tiourishing colon. 


Foreiqn tems. 


The governor-general of Algeria has placed the property of the 
tribe of Mechtras under sequestration, by way’of punishment for 
the part taken by them in the last insurrection in Kabylia. 

The French government is about to establish several new jour- 
nals in the provinces, whose mission will be to stir up the constitu- 
ency to vote for the government candidates at the coming general 
election. 

Letters from St. Petersburg speak of Count de Morny having 
become more Rassian than even the subjects of the autocrat him- 
self; and of the increasing favors bestowed by the emperor upon 
the French ambassador. 

Russia having demanded explanation of recent landing of three 
hundred Poles and Turks under Mehemet Bey, from English 
steamer Kangaroo, on the coast of Circassia, the porte has ap- 
pointed a commission of inquiry. 

Two British steamers forced Port Mangaratti, in Japan, because 
they were refused admission, contrary to t Communication 
was, however, made to the = who published an edict, giv- 
ing orders that the three ports should be opened, but crews of any 
foreign vessels are forbidden to penetrate into the interior. 

Since Balaclava was evacuated by the British, it has been invad- 
ed by an army of fierce rats, who consume every object within 
their reach, and at night attack people in the streets. ‘The inhabi- 
tants who had returned to their dwellings were obliged to leave 

in, and trust to the severities of winter to diminish the forces 
the four-footed enemy. 


Sands of Gold. 


.-.. Nothing is sure for him who offers no surety.—Pindar. 

.... From the thorn springs a rose, and the rose a thorn.— 
Greek Proverb. 

.... A court is an assemblage of noble and distinguished beg- 
gars.— Talleyrand. 

..-. Be at least as polite to father, mother, child, as to others. 
For they are more important to you than any other.—Rochefou- 


.-.. Be sure that of two men, the best is always the least to be 
itied, and let us try each day to be a little better than the night 
fore.—Anxcillon. 


.... The endeavor to convince a bel esprit by the force of reason, 
is as mad an undertaking as the atiempt to silence an echo by 
raising the voice.— 7adleyrand. 


.-.. A man is relieved and gay when he has put his heart into 
his work, and done his best; but what he has said or done other- 
wise, shall give him no peace.—£merson. 


.--. Man’s works, even in their most perfect form, always have 
more or less excitement in them. God’s works are calm and 
peaceful, both in nature and in his word.—Hure. 


.--. Love makes its record in deeper colors as we grow out of 
childhood into manhood ; as the emperors signed their names in 
green ink when under age, but when ot age, in purple. —Longq/ellow. 


Soker’s Wudget. 


In Africa, they punish naughty boys by rubbing red pepper in 
their eyes. It is suid to make them very smart! 


To make Rhine wine—to a pint of vinegar add a sixpence 
worth of chopped sole leather. 


Sir John Germain was so ignorant that he left a legacy to Sir 
Matthew Decker as the author of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 


The White House—the place where the President gets lodged 
at the government’s expense and bored at his own. 


If you put two persons to sleep in the same bed-room, one of 
whom has the toothache, and the other is in love, you will tind 
that the person who has the toothache will go to sleep first. 


Why is a prisoner on trial like a ship at the wharf? Because 
they are both in the dock. And there’s another reason, too: be- 
cause the ship can be remanned, and the prisoner remanded. 


Chinese Ejectment.—John Chinaman. in poisoning bread for the 
purpose of serving an ejectment on the Europeans, may be re- 
garded by lawyers as having highly entitled himself to be described 
by the soubriquet of John Dough. 

Some one twitted John Randolph on the lack of early educa- 
tion. “The gentleman himself,” retorted Randolph, “reminds 
me of the head waters of the Montgomery, which are poor by na- 
ture, and cultivation entirely ruined them.” 
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DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b ah hold word ” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 
> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 
(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a ueat and beautiful style. 
(cy It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in ic eight 
super royal pages. 
(7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany. wit and humor. 
(7 It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 
i It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not 
one vulgar word or line. 
(7 It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 
(7 its tales. while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 
(> It is ackuowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 
0G Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of kuowledge. - 
(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object be- 
to make home happy. 
It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 
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HIGHLAND SOLDIERS—ERITISH ARMY. 

The picture on this page exhibits a characteristic group of Scot- 
tish Highlanders in the British service, with an accurate delinea- 
tion of their martial costume, modernized from the “ vow be! old 

heron’s or eagle’s “that 
among the Highlanders, the 
overshado by a towering crest of 
black plumes. The coat is similar to that worn in the other in- 
fantry regiments, the waist and cross belts being the same, but the 
kilt is preserved, and the goatskin purse, which serves the p 
of asabretashe. Two of the figures in the engraving wear light 
foraging . ‘The gaiters are another innovation on the ancient 
costume. ts the past centary, and when at war with the British 
vernment, the favorite arms of the Highlanders were the basket- 
ilted sword (claymore) and the round for defence. They 
were not unskilled in the use of the fire-lock, but in battle, after 


discharging them, they would fling away gun and plaid, rush on 
the enemy with the cold steel. Since the subjection of the High- 
lands, and the firm establishment 
of the British ment over 
all parts of ths United Kingdom, 


the Highlanders, enrolled in the 
British service, have proved them- 
selves admirable and loyal sol- 
diers. The mountains of Scot- 
jand send to the British army 
some of its very finest men, and 
their valor has a on 
e hard-fought fie is cen- 
west. In the 
bloody peninsular campaign, at 
Waterloo, at the Crimea, the sons 
of Albyn nobly did their duty, 
and the greenest laurels before 


~~ were reaped by Sir 
Colin pbeli and his gallant 
Highlanders. The Scottish High- 
landers preserved their ancient 
usages down to a late date, 
and it was long before they yielded 
to the present dynasty of Great 
Britain. At the beginning of the 
resent century, the people of 
don knew less about the popu- 
lation of the Highlands, than 
we do now about the Chinese. 
What is called the Scotch High- 
lands is that part of Great Britain 
divided from the Lowlands by the 
Grampian Hills. These moun- 
tains, which, at a distance, appear 
an undivided mass, are sep 
by many valleys and declivities, 
the tof which are the beds 
of the rivers Leven, Carn, Tay 
and Dee. Besides these extensive 
valleys, there are others, the open- 
ings of which, from the Lowlands, 


impassable, until widened and im- 
proved by art. Among these 
, the most extraordinary are 
mache, on Loch Lomond; 
Aberfoil and Leney, in the county 
of Monteith; the pass of Gilen- 
almond over the Crieff, and the 
entrance into the county of Athol 
by Dunkeld, over Mount Birnam. 
This natural boundary assisted to 
preserve the Highlanders as a dis- 
tinct race from the Lowlanders. 
Some hills of the Grampian chain, 
like Ben Lomoud, Ben Lavers and 
Shehallien, are very lofty. The 
Highlands present a variety of 
grand and romantic scenes. Cov- 
ered with clouds, or envelo in 
‘fogs, their summits are often al- 
most hidden; while their sterile 
appearance, and the deep, rocky 
detiles by which they are furrowed, 
are evidences of the violent con- 
vulsi of ‘Towards the 
summits of these mountains, the 
soil is barren ; lower down, there 
is a thin covering of heath, where 
none but birds of prey, white 


ritory peopled by the Gaelic race 
forms a line, beginning at the en- 


trance to the Pentland Frith, ex- 
tending round St. Kilda, and en- 


circling the whole group of the 
eastern and southern isiands to 
Muil ; then continues, proceeding 
from Ardmore, in the county of 
Dumbarton, on the mainland of 


Scotland, along the Grampi 

Hills to the county of pm om 

and ending at the northeast point of Caithness. The inhabitants 
land of the old Scots. gy their country Gaelde 


nome for their cattle, wood for building, moss and turf for burn- 
ing, and a territory for hunting. These tribes were without in- 
ducement to change their habitation, te invite foreigners, or to pro- 
mote a general intercourse among the varied settlements ; so that 
each of them isolated itself. Thus was formed in each tribe or 
clan a patriarchal government, a sort of hereditary monarchy, 
founded rather on custom, and confirmed Ak my: assent, than 
regulated by laws. The Highlander ho’ ,in his chief, the 
descendant of a distant ancestor, from whom the whole clan was 
believed to have — The clan showed him a filial devoted- 
ness; and even name clan is derived from the Gaelic werd 
klaan, that is, children. The clansmen intermarried within their 
own “sept,” and thus a general relationship grew up. Many of 
the members, therefore, had the same name with the chief, so that 


a feeling of kindred and mutual attachment grew up. Towards 
all, the chief stood in the light of a superior, commander and 


judge. He could call on the young men to accompany him to the 
hunting or the battle-feld. ‘fan wes generally tho proprietor 


HIGHLANDERS OF THE ENGLISH ARMY. 


of the whole territory ot the clan, yet did not have absolute right 
of possession, the land being led out among the clansmen. 
The largest clans were frequently subdivided into branches, headed 
by subordinate chieftains. When the population in these narrow 
valleys increased, the means of subsistence became scarce, and 


fought, 
the of these 
on natural condition of the coun’ 

y became the territory and property of # tribe, who had 
for mimber of ertinees tor i 


pe expeditions called creaghs were undertaken against the 
wlands 


women, but the men were tailors. 


tribe was expecially honored. The chieftain generally hived sur- 


— 


rounded by his dependents, and expended all his income in rude 
hospitality. The laws of the clans were few and alate. and the 
chiefs, generally, never abused their power. The rebellion against 
the house of over, in 1745, in favor of the Stuart dynasty, 
was soon suppressed by the British government, which seized 
opportunity to abolish the Fog ry constitution of the High- 
landers in 1747, to execute law for disarming them, and even 
to prohibit their national dress, of Celtic origin, which distinguishes 
them from all other people. This beautiful dress, favorable for 
light and free motion, was peculiarly fitted for the warrior, the 
huntsman and the herdsman. The material of Highland clothing 
has remained the same for centuries—a woolen stuff, sometimes 
with cotton woof, and always uered with various colors. 
Each clan has usually its peculiar mixture of colors. The chiet 
part of the dress is a short petticoat descending to the knee, and 
called the kilt. Chieftains, aged men and horsemen sometimes 
wore a kind of 
kilt were embroi 


— ds, by a girdle ; 
the lower part fell amen, and the 


upper part was drawn round the 
shoulder, leaving the right arm 
free. If it were necessary for both 
arms to be free, it was fastened by 
Lege clasp upon the breast. In 
mt hung a large pouch of 
or dogskin. There was a cedese, 
besides a knife and fork, hanging 
in a sheath on one side. ‘The 
cap belongs to the Highland dress. 
nguis ns rank, 
lower branches ot 
heath, or leaves of the holly and 
oak. The shoe or sandal consist- 
ed of pieces of thick leather which 
were fastened with strips of leather 
over the foot. The strict prohibi- 


often disregarded it. 
prohibition was first formally re- 
moved in 1782. Since then, it 
has been abandoned, except in 
certain districts. The arms of the 
Highlander were, the sword upon 
the left side, and a short dagger 
jp pr be right, a musket, a pair 
pistols, and a target. In the 
want of a musket, or when ammu- 
nition failed, a long lance was 
used with a hatchet near the top 
called a Lochaber axe, and fitted 
for cutting or thrusting—a terrible 
weapon in the hands of a strong, 
agile man. Each clan formed, 
under the command of its chief, 
a regiment, whose companies con- 
sisted of —— families, each 
under the direction of its head. 
Courage and love of freedom, at- 
tachment to country and domestic 
ties, hospitality and a social dis- 
position, honesty in private inter- 
course, and inviolable fidelity to 


which their manners have un 


in later times. A knowl 


native land, poetry and music, 
were darling pursuits even among 
the lower classes. Each chief had 


his bard, who sung the deeds ot 
his race, of 
singers were held in h esteem, 

were, like the , or the 


tion, affected in a lively manner 
by the sublimity; the perfect 


and the Catholic are the prevailing forms of belief. 

are vi 
limited to the count Inverness, and some of the islands. 
Among the nobilit 


by nigh t op 8 hunting or military expedition. “ He wrapped 
imself tn hits plaid, and lay contentedly down upon the snow, with 
which the ground happened to Among bis attendants, 
who were preparing to take their rest in the same manner, he 
served that one of his grandsons, for bis better accommodation, 
had rolled a snow-ball and placed it beneath bis head. The 


wrath of the ob awakened by what he conesived degenerate 
luxury, “(Out upon thee sid he, kicking dhe bolle 
his head; ‘art thou so effeminate as to need a pillow} 


| 
yards wide and four Jong. It was 
8 piece of tartan which surrounded 
| the body in broad, cefully-ar- 
~ 
> 
| 
the Highlanders, and are so still, 
SS G NY 8) “SS SSS SSS wi N 
hares and ptarmigans are found. S Yo Sa SS tained in memories strengthened 
Red deer and grouse are plentiful by constant exercise, in the ab- 
further down, and the valleys and SN SSS sence of a written literature. The 
plains afford pasturage to numer- favorite musical instrument was a 
ous flocks of sheep and herds of — bagpipe, and its lively sounds in 
cattle. The boundary of the ter- —— battle supported the animation of 
=] = > = was the source of many 
country in thes bas 
ij hed ligi 
tests, nor suffered, from religious 
| | 
Church. Bir Walter Scott, who has reproduce ad 
unknown rr the Gaelic ze English are called by them Pe the Highlands, has given Piitneg,” be say of the bardihood 
“Saxons (Sassenach) ;” wianders “‘Guall (strangers),” of these mounteineers, “‘ Hardiboedg,” says, “was in ev 
and their country “Qualdach (strangerland).” While, after the Fespert so tothe character of Highlander that tho re 
union of the Picts and Scots, in the 9th century, the Scotch Low- | soners who were held to ransom. There existed, also, » class of proach of effeminacy was the most bitter which could be thrown 
landers, by their intercourse with southern Britain, gradually be- | bold adventurers called cearnachs employed on expeditions of ex- | upon him. Yet it was sometimes hasarded on what we might pro- 
came more and more civilized, the isolation of the Highlanders —,. peril. In later times, however, their profession was | sume to think slight grounds. re 
served to maintain their peculiarities. The division of the coun- | considered less honorable, and consisted in gathéring tribute from . hic g of seventy, that he was sur- 
the lower country, or payment for protection against depredation, 
called black mail Many of the younger sons of the chieftains 
found employment in the military service of France and Spain, 
and after the banishmentof the house of Stuart, to which the High: 
landerg, were faithful, it became still more common to follow foreign 
colors.” The tastes of the people were warlike, and they despised 
the toils of the field and the ae Weaving was a labor for : 
smith oF armorur of the 
. 


